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EDITORIAL 


HE territory of European disaster is by this time so vast that 
aa attempt at its invasion seems useless. Confronted with star- 

vation, disease and the lack of even the basic things of life, 
depressed at our own ludicrously feeble resources, we are tempted 
to ask with St Andrew: ‘What are these among so many?’ It is not 
a new dilemma. For the Christian’s reach, in a sense deeper than 
Browning intended, must ever exceed his grasp this side of eternity, 
and there is always something more for charity to do. Obsessed with 
the sense of the nicely-calculated ‘less and more’ that seems humanly 
prudent, we try to make even the Jove of our neighbour into a con- 
tract. How can a few food parcels cast into the abyss of Germany’s 
hunger retrieve a desperate situation? What is the use of kindness to 
the stray P.O.W. when one remembers the organised iniquity of half 
a continent? Let governments begin to learn justice and then there 
will be hope. 


So runs the argument, and it is a matter for joy that so many 
ordinary people in this country are deaf to it. The virtue of charity 
is simply not concerned with the obvious achievement: the worth of 
it is in the love of God it makes manifest. And as to rewards, we have 
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it on the authority of our Lord himself that whoever,.as his disciple, 
gives even a cup of cold water ‘to one of these little ones’ shall not 
be forgotten. ‘It is impossible for you to give the love that I ask’, said 
the Divine Wisdom to St Catherine, ‘but I have given you a neigh- 
bour that you may do for him what you cannot-do for me: love him 
without any worldly thought, without looking for any gain or return’, 

But it is hard to enter the minds—or the miseries—of anonymous 
thousands, and charity is in no wise lessened when it turns to those 
whose world we recognise. And there are bonds of brotherhood which 
we need feel no embarrassment in acknowledging amidst a universal 
destitution. Readers of BLackrriars, one hopes, will feel a special 
interest in the German members of the Order of Preachers. On 
another page some account is given of their courageous determination 
to turn at once to the primary task of any Dominican—the apostolate, 
and especially the intellectual apostolate.The difficulties are immense 
and on a short view much else seems more urgent. The Dominican 
Fathers and Brothers are indeed doing valiant work for displaced 
persons and the other tragic casualties of war. But this has not de- 
flected them from the desperately necessary job of relating Ger. 
many’s problems today to their religious roots. It is idle to talk of a 
‘democratic’ Germany as though it were a matter of producing a plan 
and expecting its immediate and enthusiastic adoption. Much hard 
work awaits Germany’s spiritual and intellectual leaders, and they 
deserve all our help in their refusal to despair of a nation which pro- 
duced an Albert the Great, a saint and a scholar, a Dominican whose 
greatest achievement was to be known as a minister of reconciliation. 

How can we help? With books of all sorts, periodicals (especially 
sets of religious periodicals), paper (even clean scrap paper will be 
useful), typing materials, and indeed anything at all that can help a 
preacher, a writer, a teacher in his work. Sit at your table and think 
of all the things one needs—and takes for ganted. Most of these are 
simply not to be had in Germany today. The need for food and clothes 
is tragically urgent, but there can be too a starvation of the mind 
which is no less of an anguish. Will Dominican tertiaries, friends of 
the Order and friends of Truth (which is to say the same thing) do 
what they can to help? Parcels may be addressed to ‘ALDATE’, 
BuLackFriars, Oxrorp. They will be opened and made up into the 
specified shapes and quantities of the postal regulations. We are not 
asking for gifts of food and clothes, though any such gifts will of 
course be sent on to Germany also. 


ALDATE. 
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LITURGY AND SPIRITUAL EXEGESIS! 


HE liturgical revival, or more precisely, a renewed understand- 
TT ns of the liturgy, involves a biblical revival. It must be 

admitted that such a statement is rarely received enthusiasti- 
cally. The most resolute good intentions (and it is mainly priests we 
have in mind, and priests who are full of zeal for souls), the most 
resolute good intentions, seem to falter under such a blow! ‘What?’ 
it will be said, ‘we must “‘initiate’’ people into the Bible? As though 
it were not difficult enough to ‘‘initiate’’ them into the liturgy alone !’ 

To this protest we may reply that the fact is already there. Our 
liturgy, the Roman liturgy, is biblical from beginning to end. Not 
only is it mostly composed of biblical texts (or at least biblical com- 
mentary) but even those parts which are purely ecclesiastical in 
composition, breathe the same atmosphere, use the same vocabulary, 
the same forms of thought, as the biblical texts themselves. These 
arguments will have little weight, however, with many of those who 
protest against a ‘biblical initiation’ in addition to a liturgical; and it 
is not difficult to see why. 

By ‘liturgical initiation’ they do not understand at all an initiation 
into the traditional liturgy, for which they have no more taste nor 
interest than they have for Holy Scripture. What they envisage is 
rather a quite new ‘concoction’, a liturgy re-made in an emancipated 
form, intended to ‘make contact with the masses’ by getting rid of 
everything in our actual liturgy which betrays its biblical or patristic 
origin. In this spirit, an eminent parish priest, in a large town, said 
recently: ‘We must re-think the Canon of the Mass!’ meaning by 
that, as he himself explained, that we must throw overboard, Munera 
pueri tui justi Abel, et sacrificium patriarchae nostri Abrahae et 
quod tibi obtulit summus sacerdos tuus Melchisedech. This tendency 
to reject the past, on the pretext of actuality, is one of the most 
dangerous among Christians today. It would incline us to forget, if 
we gave in to it, that Christianity is a Revelation, that it is to the 
Apostles that this Revelation was made, and that it is the Church 
which transmits it to us in her living tradition. In other words, the 
way in which certain people (not always with the intrepid logic of 
our parish priest) are trying to put ‘Catholicism on the map’, amounts 
precisely to suppressing it! 

Thank God, such follies are still rare, and most of those concerned 
do not realise the road they are on, nor where it leads to. But what 
about all those other people who feel (though it may be confusedly) 





1A Translation of Liturgie et exégése spirituelle by L. Bouyer in Maison Dieu 
(Cahier de Pastorale Liturgie. Editions du Cerf; Blackfriars Publications). 
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the richness of the Missal and Breviary, who want to draw life from 
them and enable others to. do so, yet are dissatisfied and sceptical 
when we tell them: ‘To study the liturgy, means to study the Bible’? 
They say that biblical study would be too unattractive to their 
parishioners, but what do they really know about it? And in this 
question we have the key to the mystery (and perhaps also to the 
‘radicalism’ of the other group). The priests we have in mind will 
say: “We know from our own experience what study of the Bible 
consists of, and we know that the average person takes no interest 
in the sources of the Pentateuch, the Synoptic problem, or the 
chronology of the Pauline Epistles’. In other words the prejudice 
against biblical study among so many of the clergy, arises chiefly 
from memories of their own education. The apologetic requirements 
of modern exegesis have had an unfortunate reaction on many 
seminarists, leaving them with the impression that to study the 
Bible is merely to plunge into a morass of confused technical prob- 
lems, which have no meaning at all for any but specialists. 


A great deal might be said about this state of affairs. It cannot be 
denied that it is distressing, but perhaps it is some consolation to 
know that Catholic seminarists are not the only, nor the worst, 
sufferers. We find the same situation, aggravated, among both 
Protestants and Anglicans. For them indeed it means—Biblical 
theology being as it is their only theology—that for the last twenty 
years their students have had the feeling that their studies were 
taking everything away from them and giving them nothing. We 
Catholics have not yet reached that point, and thanks to the fact that 
the Catholic receives the divine Word first of all through living tradi- 
tion, there is no occasion to fear that we shall reach it, but there is 
very real occasion to shake ourselves, and get rid of a deadly 
misunderstanding. 

A closer relation of the Bible and the liturgy is the best means to 
that end. 


I. 

The way, indeed, in which the Bible is utilised by the liturgy should 
show clerics that there is quite another way of studying it from that 
which has left them such bitter memories. It is possible to read the 
Bible in order to refute Wellhausen, Harnack or Loisy, but one can 
also read it in order to commune with St Athanasius, St Augustine 
or St Leo, and the two methods involved are no more alike than the 
two ends in view. To be explicit: the knowledge of the Bible required 
for a knowledge of the liturgy is not a critical but a spiritual know- 
ledge. ' 
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It all holds together; we no longer appreciate or understand the + 


liturgy, because we no longer appreciate nor understand the Bible. 
But in its turn the Bible is no longer appreciated nor understood be- 
cause spiritual exegesis is misunderstood, or rather, unknown. 

To say this is to risk an explosion. To begin with, the way in which 
we have been led to regard spiritual exegesis from the standpoint of 
critical exegesis suggests an opposition between them. If we yield to 
this suggestion, however slightly, critical exegesis will summon to its 
defence arguments of such a weight and nature that the conflict 
becomes embittered and insoluble. Nor is this the most serious con- 
sequence. Spiritual exegesis, in name at least, enjoys today an un- 
deniable return to favour, but unfortunately some of the circles which 
have taken it up most warmly, and some of the books produced to 
advocate it, are of a kind to rouse most justifiable mistrust. ‘If that is 
what you are proposing to us’, it may be said, ‘in exchange for the 
kind of exegesis we know, No, thank you! We know Charybdis, and 
have no inclination to sample Scylla!’ 

The first thing then is to define what we mean by ‘spiritual exe- 
gesis’. The spiritual exegesis implicit in the whole liturgy is dominated 
by two principles. The first is that the Bible is the Word of God; not 
a dead word imprisoned in the past, but a living word speaking im- 
mediately to the man of today as he takes part in the liturgical cele- 
bration, a word which concerns him, because it is for him that it has 
been, and continues to be, uttered. The second is a consequence of the 
first. It is that the Old Testament is illumined by the New, just as 
the New only reveals its depth if related to the Old. To be more exact, 
the bond between the two becomes clear through allegory in the sense 
in which antiquity used that term. That is to say that there is a 
double, or even a triple, meaning in, for instance, the narratives of 
the Old Testament; beneath the ‘literal’ sense, beneath the ‘history’, 
there is a typological sense relating to Christ and to the Church, and 
in the extension of this second sense, there is a third, the anagogic 
sense, relating to ourselves, listeners, hearers of the Word? 


To say even so much is to raise a host of questions, all of which, 
more or less, amount to this: ‘Is not this triplex sensus of the Scrip- 
tures simply a fantasy? Are not the typological and anagogical senses 
in fact just products of the imagination? Is it not moreover, from just 
such subjective interpretation as this, that modern criticism has been 
at pains to free us? 

And at this point the advocates of ‘radical transformation’ inter- 
vene: ‘Will you not now admit’, they say, ‘how obsolete the present 
liturgy is? Since it is rooted, as you point out, in such principles of 
interpretation, is it not clearly an artificial thing, the product of a 
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Christian civilisation now irremediably decayed? If we are to ‘make 
contact with the masses’, are we not right to want to bye-pass all this 
Byzantinism, and get back directly to the Gospel? Such an objection 
is extremely precious; it brings us round to our real starting point. 
Is spiritual exegesis in fact, as is suggested, a decadent product? 
Is its appearance in the Church a symptom of sclerosis? Does it 
really mark a relapse from the religion of the spirit, announced in the 
Gospel, into a laborious formalism, more Byzantine than Christian? 
When we talk of spiritual exegesis, especially if we dare to use the 
word ‘allegory’, our thoughts inevitably turn to Origen. Is he perhaps 
the villain of the piece? Has he in this connection bequeathed to the 
Church a fatal legacy of Hellenistic superstition? Porphyry, who 
ought to know, maintained that allegorical interpretation was merely 
a poor Christian camouflage of a technique which the last Pagan 
theologians practised to galvanise their own dying legends. Nor is it 
@ new complaint from the Christian side. Already many of his con. 
temporaries accused the great Alexandrian of substituting an over- 
subtle elaboration—in principle far more Pagan than Christian—for 
the simplicity of the Gospel. And what did he reply? They confronted 
him with the Gospels and the Apostles, but he himself did not hesi- 
tate to refer his opponents back to the same source, and if we read 
his arguments without prejudice, we must recognise their cogency. 
Erasmus, whose mind was little inclined to idle speculation, declared 
himself convinced by them. Moreover, if we turn to the Gospel itself, 
as we are adjured to do, we cannot fail to be impressed by the use 
made there of this method of interpretation. When our Lord, speak- 
ing of John the Baptist, declares, ‘Elias is already come’ (Mt. xvii, 
12), or, speaking of himself and his resurrection, ‘An evil and adul- 
terous generation seeketh a sign but a signshall not be given it, but 
the sign of Jonas the prophet’ (Mt. xii, 39), what is it but allegorical 
exegesis? And when the risen Christ at Emmaus, ‘going back to 
Moses and the whole line of prophets, began to interpret the words 
used of himself by all the Scriptures’ (Lk. xxiv, 27) it is difficult to 
make sense of the phrase and its whole context in any other way. 


It seems clear in any case, that it was in this way that the first 
Christian generation did understand the relation established by 
Christ himself between the Old Testament on the one hand, and his 
own person and work on the other. The Apostolic utterances in the 
Acts, archaic as they are in tone, leave no doubt at all about it. And 
if we look at the quotations from the Old Testament placed by St 
Matthew beside every word and act of the Saviour that he recounts, 
we shall be struck by the number of cases in which they would seem 
pointless if ‘allegory’ is to be rejected. 
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If we pass on to St Paul, the procedure becomes explicit. It would 


be easy to collect examples—(‘The Stone which was Christ’, in I Cor. 
x, 4, after the exclamation of ix, 9; ‘Doth God take care for oxen?’ 
suggested by Deut. xxv, 4, or indeed in the Epistle to the Galatians, 
the whole parallel between Agar and Sarah)—but it is more to the 
point if we limit ourselves to his own actual declaration: ‘It is we 
that were foreshadowed in these events’ (I Cor. x, 6) he tells us after 
an allegorisation of the wanderings in the desert. Other Pauline texts 
go even further. Does not the idea of ‘mystery’, which plays so large 
a part in the Epistles of the Captivity, suggest the discovery of a 
new meaning given to the Scriptures, unifying all in Christ? When 
St Paul contrasts the Jews who only see ‘the letter’ in the Scriptures 
with the christians who discover ‘the spirit’ in them, for whom a 
‘veil is lifted’ when they read them, what does he mean by ‘the letter 
that killeth’, unless a purely literal interpretation of Scripture, 
whereas the ‘spirit that giveth life’ is precisely that spiritual inter- 
pretation we are discussing? The Epistle to the Hebrews completes 
the picture, being simply an allegorical explanation of the liturgy of 
the Tabernacle in relation to Christ on the Cross. And here it is no 
longer merely a case of more or less general parallels, but we are in 
the midst of those detailed applications which the modern mind finds 
most disconcerting in an Origen or his imitators. 


When all this evidence is assembled—and it could be enriched 
indefinitely—we reach the point to which all those reformers who 
oppose the simplicity of the Gospel with the artifices of Tradition are 
bound to come in the end. A closer examination always shows the 
‘corruptions’ attributed to tradition to be, in fact, an organic devesop- 
ment from the Gospel. 


Il 


But does that statement in itself betray a deeper uneasiness than 
might at first appear? If on this point, as on so many others, it is 
futile to oppose Church and Gospel, may not the fault lie in the 
Gospel itself? Even if it be true that from the outset Christianity has 
been presented as the fulfilment of Judaism, it is still possible that 
not only the Apostles, but even its divine Founder himself may have 
been mistaken. There is no doubt that our Lord’s intention was ‘not 
to destroy but to fulfil’, but can his claim to do so be justified without 
doing violence to the meaning of the whole text of the Old Testa- 
ment? It is an important problem; it raises the whole question of the 
relation between the Testaments, and our answer to it involves a 
judgment between the Church and Marcion, the second-century here- 
tic who tried to separate Christianity altogether from Judaism. 
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Modern critics like Adolphe Harnack consider the condemnation of 
Marcion to have been the Church’s first grave mistake; is it possible 
that they are right? Do not let us be too ready to believe so. The 
progress of scientific criticism itself in recent years makes it more 
‘and more difficult to maintain that view. In a word, the method of 
interpretation applied by the writers of the New Testament to the 
Old, different as it may be from our modern methods, seems less and 
less artificial, less of a deus ex machina brought in from the outside 
to satisfy the needs of the occasion. 


In the first place, it is no novelty. Nothing is today more certain 
than the fact that this very method is integral to the Old Testament 
itself. The re-use and transformation of ancient stories, amounting 
sometimes to a metamorphosis, is seen now to be the secret of the 
composition of the Old Testament writings in their completed forms, 
and when one follows the process closely one realises how very far 
it is from artifice. According to the Fathers of the Church indeed it 
shows the effects of providential guidance. In this way, God has led 
the Israelite from a still primitive religion to one revivified by pro- 
phetic vision, through revealing to him a deeper meaning in his 
original experience. Yet this fundamental transformation has nothing 
revolutionary in it; it is essentially organic, more like a biological 
germination; and we begin to understand how, in its turn, it has 
prepared the way for, and as it were provoked, a second complemen- 
tary transformation, that from the Old Testament to the New. 


And here we are at the heart of our problem. It is important not to 
hurry, but to go over all the facts point by point. The whole religious 
history of Israel as recounted in the Book of Moses and the Historical 
Books in their final form bears a dual stamp. On the one hand, we 
have religious traditions of which the nucleus at least is contemporary 
with the events recorded; on the other, it cannot be denied that this 
history has been re-interpreted, or to be more exact it is history in 
which a new meaning has been discovered. This is true of any of the 
‘documents’, but it can be demonstrated specially clearly in the case 
of the so-called ‘Deuteronomic’ Books. There can be no question that 
in them the ancient history of Israel is coloured by the most original 
views of the prophets of the VIIIth and VIIth centuries; for example, 
the account of the Egyptian oppression and then the miraculous 
escape of the Exodus is seen in the light of a painful experience which 
Israel did not and could not have before the VIth century, namely 
the Babylonian exile and the deliverance by Cyrus, (while these 
events themselves bore a new, deeper meaning through the prophetic 
preaching which both preceded and accompanied them). An even more 
striking example is offered by the legislation in Deuteronomy, in 
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which a collection of Mosaic, or even pre-Mosaic, ordinances, purely 
sacral in their primitive meaning, has been re-interpreted at a later 
date in a humanitarian sense. In the Sapiential writings the process 
of transformation can be followed in detail. Wisdom, originally, in 
the most ancient collection of Proverbs, for instance, is merely a 
collection of practical aphorisms, a manual intended for court func- 
tionaries, borrowed with but little modification from the neighbouring 
monarchy. Only from the outset this very worldly wisdom found itself 
in a new atmosphere, that of the Jahveism of Israel, revivified and 
purified by the first great prophets; and later, when the Exile had 
destroyed the earthly foundation in destroying the monarchy and its 
appurtenances, this wisdom detached itself without any effort from its 
material basis, and became a wisdom of supernatural life. Finally, as 
in the ‘Wisdom of Solomon’, ‘Wisdom’ has altogether lost its associa- 
tion with practical affairs and has become the deep impenetrable 
design of God, communicated to the faithful soul by grace. 


The advantage of this last ex .ople is that it shows how natural the 
allegorisation has been. It is no arbitrary feat of exegesis but rather 
the slow and continuous action of a river hollowing out its bed in a 
soil, the possibilities of which are only gradually discovered. The same 
is true of the Biblical ‘histories’; the philosophy of history, possibly 
post-exilic, which colours them, and it maybe transforms them, is by 
no means an external re-clothing but rather an irradiation rising up 
from the depths. The religious experience of the prophets which has 
illumined this history in retrospect is not itself an absolute beginning. 
However direct the call of God may have been to them, he would 
seem to have opened their eyes to the still undiscovered riches in the 
old tradition of Israel, rather than blur their sight with dim remem- 
brance of strange visions. It is true that the prophets of the VIIth to 
the VIth centuries did fundamentally remould the old Jahveism, but 
they still remained its faithful heirs, and their most genuine creations 
carry on, not only its matter, but its whole spirit. It is through medi- 
tation on the history of their people that one and all have prepared 
themselves for the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. Think what Hosea 
owes to the accounts of the Exodus and the wanderings in the desert! 
(Hosea ii and ix). Does not Isaias’s vision of the God of holiness, , 
(which was the origin, not only of his vocation in time, but the prin- 
ciple of his whole prophetic message) clearly derive from the tradi. 
tional liturgy of the Temple (Isaias, vi). And what would the hope of 
Jeremias or Ezekiel amount to without the underlying thought of the 
Covenant with Abraham, renewed on Horeb (Ezech. xxxvi, xxxvii)? 


These last remarks bring us to a more definite point. The prophetic 
inspiration first takes the form of the illumination of a history long 
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well known, a history moreover which in its own development had 
already been turning towards that light, in which it is now bathed 
and renewed. But even in its most daring innovations the projected 
future is recomposed always from the elements of the past. 

As has been well said, the task of the prophets was not only to 
prepare the passage trom the clan to the religious community, the 
substitution tor the people ot God which was merely a people ot flesh, 
@ peopie ot God assembied by the Holy Spirit which is the Church, 
but to make this passage, this substitution, inevitable. 

Ezechiel’s lyrical description of the future city of God and his 
Sanctuary 1s clearly drawn trom the traditional source of Zion and 
tne tempie of Solomon, It is true that everything is changed; the 
aumospuere 1s eschavoiogical; the character and the details of the 
vision seem hardly meant to apply to this earth such as we know it. 
Sut the Prince, more priest than warrior, who is to reign there, though 
he seems aiready like ‘the priest ot the order of Meichisedech’, stil 
bears the stamp ot a ‘Davidic’. What shall we say of the Universal 
City sung ot in the second part of Isaias? here is certainly not much 
Ol tile Od YeruSaiem avout 1t, Much more ot the “Spouse ot the Lamb’ 
descended irom meaven, yet it is through the ancient city the new is 
seen. Could we not say wat it is trom the ancient stones that the 
new city 1s to be rebuilt? 

. . . Sealpri salubris ictibus, 
Et tunsione plurima, 
Fabri polita malleo? ... 


(To be continued) 


L. Bouyer 
Translated by RosaLInpD Murray. 
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A NEW VERSION OF THE EPISTLES! 


HE Bishop of London first published this book in Australia in 
Tiss when he was Archbishop of Brisbane, and the present 

English edition includes a few alterations. In the Preface he 
explains how the letters were freshly translated from the Greek into 
an entirely modern medium, and then rewritten into a freer trans- 
lation with occasional explanatory phrases. The result he has called 
either a free translation or a close paraphrase. A careful study of his 
text shows that it is frequently a very close translation, although the 
title of paraphrase has freed the translator’s conscience from an 
obligation to strict adherence to the original word—or phrase—order, 
has permitted the insertion of phrases or even whole sentences, and 
has sometimes made possible a completely English idiom to replace 
that of the original, 


Naturally the Catholic reader will make comparisons with the 
Catholic versions familiar to him: the Challoner-Rheims of 1749, and 
the new translation of Mgr Knox of 1945. He might also compare the 
American Revision of 1941, which is too little known in this country 
apart from its use in Fr Stedman’s Daily Readings and Sunday 
Missal, and which is in fact a new version with great merits as a 
literal translation (usually very close to the Greek), which is easily 
readable, and which is in ‘biblical’ English with many archaisms 
removed and without notable Americanisms, For checking according 
to the Greek he will of course turn to the Westminster Version of 
1931.2 


The question might here be raised of the borderline between trans- 
lation and paraphrase. Dr Wand calls his a paraphrase, Mgr Knox 
calls his a translation, although at times it is more paraphrastic than 
Dr Wand’s. For instance, II Thess. 2:1: 


W—In connection, brothers, with the coming of the Lord . . ., we ask you... . 
RAK—There is one entreaty we would make of you, brethren, as you look for- 
ward to the time when our Lord . . . will come. 





1 The New Testament Letters, prefaced and paraphrased by Dr J. W. C. Wand, 
Bishop of London. (Cumberlege, Oxford Unversity Press; 7s. 6d.) This book 
appeared in September, and the present review has been held up because the writer 
felt that the excellence of this book demanded so much more than a single read- 
ing through at short notice. 


2 In our comparisons we shall use the following abbreviations: Rh—Rheims ver- 
sion, revised by Challoner; USA—American revision of the above; RAK—Mgr 
Knox's version; WV—Westminster version; W—Dr Wand's paraphrase. 
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Or again—II Tim. 4:3: 


Rh—. Will heap to themselves teachers. 
W—. . . Will collect teachers. 
RAK—. . . Will provide themselves with a continuous succession of teachers, 


Naturally the confessed paraphrase is generally entitled to be freer, 
for instance for meketi hudropotei in I Tim. 5:23 we have: 

WvV—Drink no longer water only. 

Rh—Do not still drink water. 

USA—Stop drinking water only. 

RAK—No, do not confine thyself to water any longer. 

W—But you need no longer be a total abstainer. 
In this passage we can see the stages from a literal translation (WV 
and Rh), and the ‘eased’ translation of the American Revision, to the 
paraphrastic translation of Mgr Knox and the complete paraphrase 
(yet remaining exact in the idea) of Dr Wand. 


An important distinction is virtually drawn by Dr Wand in his 
Preface, when he explains that his aim is ‘to reproduce the argu- 
ment of each writer in a readable form’ , and that nowadays when 
books are so plentiful, the New Testament writings should be pre- 
sented so that people may ‘read them in their own homes’. He does 
not therefore intend to present the Word of God as such, as for public 
reading thereof, but rather an explanation of the Word of God to be 
read in private. An official version, for public reading in church, has 
to restrict its paraphrase to translation of the content of the original 
words. Dr Wand himself, however, in his review of Mgr Knox’s 
version in the Sunday Times (17/2/46), wrote that ‘the main object 
of a good translation is to produce in the mind of its readers the same 
effect as that which was produced by the original in the mind of those 
to whom the writings were first addressed’. There is no doubt that 
Dr Wand’s version does this most effectively. To quote his review 
again: ‘The service performed by the new versions should be to stab 
the reader broad awake. The astounding character of the message 
should stand out all the more clearly when expressed in contem- 
porary vernacular’. It would be impossible in an article such as this 
to do more than give the merest taste of how Dr Wand carries this 
out himself. 

It is however the reviewer's task here first to satisfy the Catholic 
readers’ enquiries on three points: 

1. Is the version entirely sound vis-a-vis of Catholic teaching? 

2. Is the rendering faithful to the text, and the paraphrase never 

too remote? 

3. Does the version ‘get across’ in its entirely modern medium? 
To these it can be safely answered Yes on all points, with only the 
slightest qualifications. 
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1. Very few passages will cause any discomfort to the Catholic 
reader, and then they are not vital points. There are hardly more 
than half a dozen, of which four are in I Cor. The first two are on 
St Paul’s celibacy. In I Cor. 7:1 the sentence ‘It is good for man 
not to touch a woman’ is put as an enquiry, with a non-committal 
answer following, though Paul’s celibacy is implied in the translation 
of 7:7. And in 9:5 the old reading of the AV is followed in the trans- 
lation “Have I no right to take to myself a wife from among our 
sisters?’, a@ rendering stigmatized by Challoner as erroneous and 
corrupt (though Dr Wand does not, as does AV, suggest that he did 
so). In I Cor. 12:10 ‘the working of miracles’ is translated ‘psycho- 
logical powers’. I Cor. 15:4 etc., Christ ‘was raised’ following RV, 
instead of the traditional ‘rose’ in the middle voice. In other Epistles, 
Rom. 2:16 for ‘according to my Gospel’, ‘if my version of the Gospel 
is true’ rings false; in Philipp. 2:6 (the kenotic passage), ‘Although 
he shared the condition (morphe) of God’ sounds inaccurate, and in 
Gal. 4:4 God sent his Son ‘born by means of a human birth’ sounds 
a trifle Nestorian. I have found no other awkward places, and other 
doctrinal passages are translated in an orthodox way. The preface 
(and the prefaces to the Epistles are of outstanding value to the 
general reader) to Hebrews says merrily: ‘The letter is anonymous, 
and efforts to determine who wrote it, however fascinating to scholars, 
have produced no certain results’; that to II Peter doubts the authen- 
ticity and suggests that perhaps it contains fragments of Peter’s 
writings. These two sentiments may not be quite acceptable to us, but 
all other ascriptions are entirely orthodox. 


2. The rendering is faithful throughout, even when the paraphrase 
or the modern idiom takes it far from the exact words of the original. 
Thus an occasional apparent departure from original metaphor is 
usually fully justified on closer investigation. For instance (after the 
recounting of the mighty deeds of the Old Testament) in Heb. 12:1: 

Rh—And therefore we also having so - a cloud of witnesses over our head 
. . . let us run by patience to the fight proposed to us. 

W—Now this great host of heroes fills the spectators’ seats around the arena in 
which our contest is to take place. To do well in their eyes we must .. . run 
with endurance the course that is set for us. 

Of course nephos the cloud is used in Greek for a crowd, and the meta- 
phor of these verses as a whole is the stadium. Even the most far- 
fetched divergence (I Cor. 15:8) can be explained: 


Rh—He was seen by me, as by one born out of due time. 
RAK—I too saw him, like the last. child that comes to birth unexpectedly. 
W—He was seen by me—your poor little runt of an apostle. 


since a ‘runt’ is primarily an undersized, dwarfed and despised crea- 
ture, and the context is one of self-abasement. The ‘refuse’ and ‘off- 
scouring’ of I Cor. 4:18 is, in view of Greek usage, probably justifiably 
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paraphrased ‘like those poor wretches whom the authorities at Athens 
throw into the sea to represent the sins of the people’ (cf. note in WV). 


At times the Bishop indulges in brilliant slang, such as in II Cor, 
12:11, ‘Even if I am nothing, I am not at all inferior to your super- 
apostles’, a rendering which corresponds so cleverly to the slang of 
the original: ton huperlian apostolon. Or James’s ‘respect of persons’ 
(2:1) translated ‘snobbishness’ for prosopolempsia, which is not found 
in classical authors either. Again in Rom. 3:6 for the parenthesis: 

Rh—I speak according to man. 


RAK—Even according to our human standards. 
W—Excuse the anthropomorphism. 


Or in Philipp. 1:23 for Rh ‘I am straitened between two’, he has ‘I 
am on the horns of a dilemma’. The apeitheis in Tit. 1:16 (Rh in- 
credulous, RAK disloyal) are rendered ‘always ‘‘against the govern- 
ment’’.’ And in I Cor. 8:13 ‘I will become a downright vegetarian’, 
for which the usual translations are far too solemn. Lastly Gal. 3:3: 


Rh—Are you so foolish? 
RAK—Are you so far out of your right senses? 
W—How can you be so silly? 


3. For examples of ‘readability’ here are a few typical passages. 
Outstandingly beautiful is the opening of I Jn., which captures the 
style perfectly : 

I am going to write to you about the Word of Life. He existed from the be- 
ginning, before time was; yet I have listened to him; I have seen him with my 
own eyes; I have really looked at him, and have touched him with my own 
hands. What that Word revealed to us was Life. I have really seen Hternal 
Life. And now I am testifying to it and announcing it to you. 


Or an ‘everyday’ passage from St Paul in Philemon 7-10: 

I have been specially encouraged lately, my dear brother, by the thought of 
your love and generosity, for you have relieved the brothers of many anxieties. 
Consequently there is no need for me to urge you to do your bounden duty in 
the particular matter about which I am writing. . . . I want to enlist your 
sympathy on behalf of a convert I have made here in prison—a veritable son 
born to me while in chains. It is none other than Onesimus. 


And Col. 4:19, ‘dear Dr Luke sends greetings’. ; 


And two glorious passages from Ephesians: 

(2:13-16) But now in Christ Jesus you who once were such outsiders have 
been brought into the very heart of things by his self-sacrifice. He himself is our 
peace. He has broken down the dividing wall that separated Jew from Gentile. 
. . » He has made the two races one. . . .He has established peace and has put 
an end to the old hostility by reconciling both to God through the offering of his 
own body on the cross. 


(3:16-19) I pray that . . . Christ will take up his abode in your heart. Then 
you will be deeply rooted and securely grounded in love, and you will be strong 
enough with the rest of the Brethren to grasp in all its breadth and length and 
height and depth the conception of the love of Christ. That is a subject of 
knowledge which surpasses knowledge. Nevertheless through it you will attain 
to the complete measure of the Wholeness which is God. 
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A NEW VERSION OF THE EPISTLES 163 
The passage in Jude 13 (about wicked men within the community) 


makes a striking picture in the new version: 


They are like shooting stars, for which is reserved utter and final darkness 
for ever. 


The reader will be able to judge of the merits of these passages for 
himself by reading them together with the Greek text or a literal 
translation. 

Finally, there are some particular points to be noted. The sub- 
headings are well inserted. The original chapter-numbers are re- 
tained (except in Gal.—one wonders why). The beginning and end of 
an Epistle are sometimes (by a re-shuffling of sentences) brought 
into an ordinary English form (e.g. Eph.). St Paul, when he writes 
alone, is made to use the first person singular. Objections which he 
puts to himself are skilfully given as quotations, e.g. I Cor. 6:12, 
‘There are some who claim that as Christians they have a right to 
do anything. Perhaps, but not everything is fitting. ‘‘To us’’, they 
say, “‘everything is lawful’’.” A clever device which brings a sense of 
modernity is the use of ordinary numbers, as in I Cor. 10:8, ‘. . . with 
the result that 23.000 perished in one day’. A Catholic smiles at the 
occasional rendering of ‘the saints’ as ‘our Church members’ (e.g. 
Philipp. 4:22), which sounds so Anglican! Or ‘our assembly’ in Heb. 
10:25 as ‘our Church meetings’. Quotations from the Psalms and 
Prophets are often given in verse, but it must be confessed that it is 
usually frightful doggerel and a blemish on the work. Isaias in Rom. 
10:20 is one of the worst. Rom. 11:34 is very funny doggerel indeed, 
but unworthy of the prophet. These verse portions should be rewritten 
to the high standard of the prose. In various places St Paul quotes 
from an unknown source, which is presumed to be a hymn of the 
early Church, but Dr Wand unconcernedly puts in (e.g. Eph. 5:14) 
‘That is the point of our baptismal hymn’ (cf. also I Tim. 3:16, 
II Tim. 2:11)—probably, however, a legitimate conjecture. 


The Bishop of London has earned the esteem and gratitude of 
both the student and the general reader for his scholarly, skilful, 
dignified, gay, orthodox and, above all, loving labour. 


SEBASTIAN ButLouag#, O.P. 
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THE CRISIS IN CRISIS THEOLOGY 


HEN these two essays! were written—in 1934—a climax 
was reached in what some have called the Theology of 
Crisis. For some time before that date it had been obvious 
that Brunner and Barth, the leading exponents of the school, had 
been drifting apart in their respective formulations of the doctrine of 
man, but the clear lines of their divergence were not defined till the 
publication of these essays. Both writers appear to have modified 
details of their teaching since 1934, but the radical disagreement 
remains. The essays, therefore, may be regarded as giving classic 
expression to two fundamentally opposed interpretations of the 
interaction of nature and Grace from a Protestant standpoint. 
The disagreement is partly explained, but only partly, by tem- 
perament. Barth is a preacher, a prophet who thunders from the 
heights, often through obscuring clouds; he is a man of passion, 
impatient in his convictions. Brunner on his part is a teacher, much 
concerned with clarity in exposition, far more sensitive to difficul- 
ties, broader in his sympathies; but at times he lacks the intuitive 
genius of his opponent. While all this is important and a key to 
much they write and to some of their oppositions (for the one, by 
his very psychological constitution, is often the complement of the 
other), yet it is not the whole story. The problem raised in the essays 
is not susceptible of any such facile solution. There is a real diver- 
gence, a parting of the way which is fundamental for their theology. 


What, then, is the point at issue? Let us turn to the essays for 
enlightenment. 


Brunner draws six theses from the works of Barth, theses which 
he holds are marked by a one-sided exaggeration. Barth, he thinks, 
has pressed the principle sola gratia to such a degree that the original 
image of our creation is destroyed, and hence also the possibility of do- 
ing good or evil. If of the image no remnant remains the second thesis 
follows, that Scripture is the sole norm of knowledge of God and 
that hence there is no such thing as a general revelation of God in 
nature. Thirdly, if Christ is the sole saving grace of God, there is no 
grace of creation and preservation active from the creation of the 


world; nor, fourthly, any such thing as ordinances of creation. It 


follows, fifthly, that there can be no ‘point of contact’ for the saving 





1 Natural Theology ; comprising ‘Nature and Grace’ by Professor Brunner, and the 
reply ‘No’ by Dr Karl Barth. Translated by Peter Fraenkel, with an Introduction 
by Professor John Baillie (Bles, 6s.). The essays were Natur und Gnade and Nein. 
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THE CRISIS IN CRISIS THEOLOGY 165 


grace of God and, sixthly, that the new creation in Christ, is new in 
the strictest sense and in no way perfects the old. 


These statements ascribed by Brunner to Barth are clearly seen to 
be concerned with the problem of Theologia naturalis, and, what is in 
essence the same question, the imago Dei in homine. Brunner’s attack 
on the theses falls into two parts—theological and historical. His 
theological reply is based on his contention, that in spite of the Fall, 
the humanum still distinguishes man from the rest of creation. 
Sinful he is, yet he is also responsible and a subject. Hence Brunner 
feels himself compelled to draw a distinction between the formal and 
the material image. By the formal image he means man as human 
and responsible, while the words material image are used to describe 
that content, that gift which has been lost. The relevance of this with 
regard to the other theses is at once obvious. The formal image, the 
humanum, is the ‘point of contact’, the ‘purely formal possibility of 
being addressed’. This remains to man even in his fallen state, but 
no material point of contact is left, for the Word itself creates man’s 
ability to believe. The possibility, the capacity, is formal and formal 
only. It is clear, Brunner continues, from the words of Scripture, 
that God can be recognised in his works, that God remains percep- 
tible in his creation. Yet it is equally clear that sin makes us blind to 
this objective perceptibility, so that we can only have knowledge 
that is not knowledge, knowledge of law and responsibility, not sav- 
ing knowledge. Thus for Brunner natural knowledge though objective 
is insufficient, while from the side of the subject sin dulls man’s 
sight so that he misrepresents the revelation of God in creation. In 
faith, however, the revelation in creation is recognised in all its glory 
through the light that is Christ. From this general position Brunner’s 
attitude towards the remaining theses can easily be predicted. 


The historical part of the essay is concerned with Calvin’s teaching, 
and there is little doubt that Brunner makes his case that Calvin in 
many places taught that a remnant of the image survives sin, suffi- 
cient ‘to enable man to know God, but not to know his How, to urge 
towards religion, without making true religion possible’. Brunner 
proceeds to infer that this remnant approximates to his formal 
capacity or formal image, and that it is Barth, and not Brunner, who 
is guilty of departing from the teaching of the Reformation. The 
Reformed position implies, he thinks, that the imago is the principle 
of natural theology in the subjective sense, though it is so disfigured 
by untruth that the true theologia naturalis, i.e. true knowledge of 
God in his works, can only come through Christ. To clarify this 
statement it should be noted that Brunner uses the word natural in 
two senses: (1) the objective divine; such permanent capacity for 
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revelation as God has bestowed upon his works; and (2) the subjec- 
tive sinful; the use man makes of the former in his ignorant 
knowledge. 

In the final portion of the essay Brunner defends himself against 
the charge of approaching the Catholic position. He asserts that this 
is to be repudiated since in ‘Roman Catholicism the objective and 
subjective concepts of nature coalesce’ and that for Catholics ‘sin has, 
as it were, nothing to do with this question’. He tells us that the 
Church holds that ‘there is a system of natural theology, a self- 
sufficient rational system, detachable from theologia revelata, and 
capable of serving it for a solid foundation’. To crown all we are 
instructed that the image is ‘undamaged’ and ‘reason competent and 
adequate to deal with nature’. We cannot here write a complete 
theology of Man, we can only ask where Dr Brunner got these 
notions. One hesitates to accuse a thinker of his stature of complete 
ignorance of the works of St Thomas and the Decrees of the Vatican 
Council, but it seems to be the most charitable view to take. Here 
at least Dr Brunner is talking nonsense; and it stands to Barth for 
justice that he has noted the absurdity. 

Barth, Brunner considers, falls into the error which he imagines 
to be opposite to the Catholic one. His denial of any likeness, any 
greater or less suitability that man may have to be the subject of 
revelation, of any analogia entis, is to commit theological suicide, and 
to fall into the vacuity of Nominalism. 

Barth’s counterblast opens, and indeed continues, at gale force. 
Revelation is grace and grace revelation. True he has been guilty of 
atavisms, but gratia sola stands in all its purity. In expounding his 
theme he tells us that by natural theology he means ‘every (positive 
or negative) formulation of a system which claims to be theological 
i.e. to interpret divine revelation, whose subject, however, differs 
fundamentally from the revelation in Jesus Christ and whose method 
differs equally from the exposition of Scripture’. Natural theology 
then ‘does not exist as an entity capable of becoming a separate ob- 
ject within what I consider to be real theology’. It is a temptation to 
error, something which should be regarded with complete lack of 
interest. How can capacity for revelation be squared with sovereign 
electing grace? 

Barth admits the existence of the humanum and so on; but why, 
he asks, does all that make man more ‘suited’? Rather man of him- 
self can do nothing for his salvation. The possibility of doing, which 
is grace, includes the possibilty of receiving; again gratia sola. 

Where, he demands of Brunner, does de facto knowledge, though 
misrepresented knowledge, come in? If it means anything at all, it 
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THE CRISIS IN CRISIS THEOLOGY 167 
implies at least negative preparation, a capacity which is not just 
merely formal, but something very material. Everybody knows that 
man is man, but what has that to do with a ‘point of contact’? If 
such existed, man would not be impotent in respect of grace. 


Man is a sinner through and through; he has, therefore, no 
capacity for God. It is God who creates the very conditions of know- 
ledge of himself, else we must say that man of himself to some 
extent knows and does the will of God. In virtue of gratia sola 
Brunner’s formal image must be rejected, and with it his natural 
theology. In Christ man is made a new creature, and there is no 
other knowledge before and beside that given in him. 


Brunner'’s careful exposition of Calvin is met by the statement that 
the broad lines of the Reformer’s doctrine of grace must be made 
more pointed in its specific applications. He admits that in Calvin 
there is no ‘emphatic rejection of the temptation to look for a possible 
core of truth in pre-Christian knowledge of God’; and that he did 
allow for a duplex cognitio. Nevertheless, he argues, there are pas- 
sages such as, ‘Christ is the imago in which God indeed manifests 
not only his heart but also his hands and his feet’, which are more 
consistent with his general position. 


The element in his thought to which Brunner draws attention is to 
be explained by the fact that Calvin took over certain medieval doc- 
trines without seeing all that they implied. 


Barth concludes by proclaiming that freedom to know God is a 
miracle, even the ability to despair, to say ‘Woe is me’ is not possible 
to us outside of God’s saving action. True knowledge of self cannot 
precede the knowledge of God. Gratia sola, all else is sin and idolatry. 
There is no point of contact, no capacity for God, since the Holy 
Ghost creates his point of contact. 


So concludes the debate. Without injustice we may say that 
neither is fair to the other. Barth talks as if Brunner meant a 
capacity merely supported by grace, and Brunner overstresses 
Barth’s onesidedness. Yet, in the last resort, each is right about the 
other. Barth has seen that Brunner’s position is not in full conformity 
with the stark principles of the Reformation. The purely formal 
image either means something or it does not. If it does it is difficult 
for Brunner, without indulging in the use of almost meaningless 
dialectic, to hold to the radical discontinuity postulated by the 
Theology of Crisis. If he has in fact abandoned this postulate, then 
his teaching requires not only compromise regarding conclusions, but 
reconstruction in principle. If the postulates be granted then there 
is little doubt that Barth’s presentation is the more consistent. On 
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the other hand Brunner has seen that certain problems are raised by 
this very self-consistency when it is seen in a wider context. How is 
it possible to assert with any meaning that ‘I believe’? On Barth’s 
premisses it seems rather that it is the Holy Spirit who believes. It 
is difficult to visualise how it can even be said that revelation is re- 
ceived. No doubt Barth would reply that it is the impossible miracle 
of God’s love. But surely in the light of the Gospels, of the sarkosis 
of the Word, we must ask whether Barth’s statement is really 
relevant to the point in question. It draws attention to the mystery 
of God’s love, but does it adequately express that love as revealed 
in history? 

Barth’s whole position presupposes that everything is either God 
or not God, in the sense that there is an absolute discontinuity be- 
tween God and man. It is true that in one sense the statement is 
meaningful, but it is interesting to observe that in some of his later 
writings Barth seems to recede from the view. We are told that the 
Holy Spirit speaks not only to us but in us (Dogmatics I, 578) and 
that faith is certainly also a human experience (op. -cit. 250). These 
passages suggest that Barth is in some sense aware of*events which 
appear to fall outside the scope of his principles. 

If Barth is to avoid a position which withdraws fallen men into the 
world of atheism, a world apart from God; if he is not to produce the 
impression, whatever he may say to tone down his conclusions, that 
the flesh of Christ is not a true medium of revelation, then he must 
modify his original formulation of the ‘infinite gulf’. His emphasis 
on the saving grace of God, on the divine transcendence is noble, and 
true, but it is not all the truth. Even the notion of transcendence can 
be pressed too hard, can lead to an exclusive concentration by reason 
of which man dictates to God. There is nothing in revelation to sug- 
gest that man, sinner though he be, ever escapes from the judgment 
and the mercy of God. The mystery of God’s dealings with men is 
not susceptible of solution by rigid categories which attempt to 
define how alone the Almighty can act. Fundamentally the question 
reduces to one concerning the nature of the Incarnation, as to 
whether the God revealed in Jesus Christ is divided from man in the 
way Barth would suggest. So strongly does Barth press his view that 
it would seem that the flesh, the manhood of Christ is cut off from 
the divinity. It is a sign, a token of something Other, he tells us, 4 
phrase which might be quite orthodox, but which may equally well 
be destructive of the unity of the person of our Lord. 

Barth’s opinions seem to involve, though we are sure he would 
reject the thought, that the world is so fallen, that it has escaped 
out of the hands of God, for no point of contact remains. Is God then 
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not Creator, once and for all? Here again Barth seems to hold posi- 
tions which are inconsistent with his basic presuppositions. Man is 
still God’s since he is under judgment and in Christ the world is 
judged. The Incarnation is an event in history, the Spirit ‘gets 
through’, but this is surely only conceivable if God is admitted to be 
ontologically present to his creation, rather than asserted to be 
absent from it. He is ‘other’ than creation, but his infinitude which 
super-excels the categories of transcendence and immanence is not 
violated if he is held to be present as Preserver. His calling of man in 
grace is sovereign, but is not contradictory of his sovereign action as 
creator. It is by his disposition and judgment that there is a con- 
tinuity. Man, created for him, can never in reality flout the divine 
decree. It is only because man’s goal and end is in God that he falls 
under judgment, the inescapable expression of God the creator. 
Brunner has seen this, and aware that Barth’s ‘transcendence’ is 
irreconcilable with Scripture, tries to modify his conclusions, but 
since he cannot bring himself to reinterpret gratia sola, falls an easy 
prey to Barth’s onslaught. 

Barth speaks as a great preacher, who has seen a vision of the 
majesty of God, who utters a warning to a secular and sinful world. 
But he has failed to discriminate between metaphysical and moral 
judgments, so that denials and condemnations which may be valid 
when a preacher is denouncing sin and unbelief, are transferred into 
the ontological order and regarded as an adequate statement of the 
relation, or lack of one, between the creature and the Creator. 

It would be of interest, it is perhaps relevant to remark, to study 
some of the philosophic influences which have led Barth to formulate 
his very distinctive theory of knowledge. Like Tertullian, whom he 
so resembles in his more waspish moods, Athens has had far more to 
do with the formulation of his position than he would readily admit. 
But before all else, we reply to Barth, ‘Search the Scriptures’. 

Ian Histop, O.P. 
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TOWARDS STATE-CONTROLLED 
MEDICINE 


Acknowledgments are gratefully made to Dr Douglas Guthrie's recently published 
History of Medicine (Nelson & Co.). 


teristic, that they both like to have individual medical attention 

and realise that the best way to obtain this is to pay a reasonable 
fee to the doctor of their choice. Nevertheless one meets many people 
of all classes who make, sometimes grudgingly, the admission that 
they think a State Medical Service would be a good thing. 

There are several causes of this discrepancy. In the first place, it is 
by no means confined to medical matters. More than ever since the 
Second War, some commodities are badly distributed and many of 
us have got into the way of thinking that nationalisation, or control 
by the State, offers a satisfactory solution. This is a trend of the 
times, and statistical statements have got us into the habit of 
supposing a ‘trend’ to be something inevitable. For instance, this was 
the defeatist talk some years ago of many doctors who were by 
temperament, by training and by reasoned conviction opposed to 
State Medicine as a bad thing for the people: they summed up 
wearily by saying that it was all a trend of the times and there was 
no resisting it. Another attitude, less easy to dispose of, was, and is, 
to point to the many defects in our present medical services and to 
suggest that State control at least offers a remedy, no other being 
available. 


P OOR people do not differ from rich people in this natural charac. 


It is clear that all arguments in favour of State control of our 
medical service rest primarily on the defects of the present system. 
To understand these one must know a little of the evolution of 
medicine in this country over the past two centuries. This period 
measures the Golden Age of science. In the two centuries that pre- 
ceded, neither the violent passions of the Reformation nor what 4 
medico may be permitted to call the mental indigestion of the 
Renaissance had been conducive to that tranquillity of order that is 
the historical background of real progress. In its personnel, too, 
science had suffered severely from the Black Death and the plagues. 
We know that Italian surgeons in the 13th century operated success- 
fully, even inside the peritoneum, with inhalation anaesthesia and 
dressings that were probably nearly sterile because they were dry. 
But pandemic waves of plague decimated the practising doctors, as 
well as the best of the clergy, and put the clock back. 
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In the relative security of the 18th century the medical clock 
moved on again. Harvey is credited with discovering the circulation 
of the blood, though readers of Rabelais, of nearly a hundred years 
before, must recognise how near the University of Lyons had come 
to it. Newton laid the foundation of the new physical science, and 
study of the body as a mechanism gained a new impulse from his 
conception of matter. It was high time. In the beginning of the 
century, as Professor Trevelyan notes, the death-rate exceeded the 
birth-rate, and he attributes the subsequent great amelioration in the 
public ill-health to improved medical service. Methods of treatment 
tended to become more rational and commonsense. Obsession with 
witchcraft, that had darkened Puritan times, was over. The great 
Sydenham had restored methods of observation and reasoning that 
had been lost with all the lost securities, and set a new standard for 
his pupils and successors. The Gregorys, Pringle, and the Hunters 
are among the famous names of the new tradition, with Jenner at 
the end of the century. The contro! of smallpox alone led to a marked 
fall in infant mortality and the general death-rate. 


The conquest of the seas brought new remedies like quinine and 
Peru bark, both owed, it is said, to Jesuit missionaries. Opium came 
into common use. Blood-letting was now used with more circumspec- 
tion: iron was prescribed for anaemia. Application of acids and 
alkalis was taught by the new chemists. Digitalis, that supreme 
helper of the heart, per se, was discovered. The uses of mercury, 
always a two-edged tool, were better understood. Though there was 
as yet no official standardisation of strength and dosage of remedies, 
there were recognised methods of preparation, some of which read 
like misplaced passages from Mrs Beaton. Medicine had moved far 
from the times when the medieval monk heated his oil in a crucible 
such time as he chanted the psalm Quare fremuerunt gentes. 


Accurate instruments of measurement and of examination, the 
graduated glass, the hand lens, the compound microscope, the pulse 
watch, the clinical thermometer, brought their quota from other 
sciences. Laennec invented the stethoscope, which is to this day 
inseparable in the popular mind from the ritual of doctoring: per- 
haps (though Chesterton missed this one in his famous defence of 
punning) the mental association between ‘sounding’ and warranting 
a person sound has something to do with this. Only the modern 
skiagram has displaced it at last, though the best clinicians have 
always practised, and taught, greater reliance on the other senses, 
of vision and touch. As the century closed, the physician was be- 
ginning to be a scientific man, though he did wear a top hat and long 
coat and carry, when he could afford it, a gold-headed cane. It would 
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be about this time that his dignity was saved from the necessity of 
tasting the urine for sugar, long known as the cause of diabetes 
mellitus: though the more fastidious had usually delegated this 
duty to their pupil-apprentice, chemists now made possible the more 
pleasant procedure of testing it. 

It should be noted that in those days the physician was an indi- 
vidualist; he based his diagnosis on observation and experience, and 
his remedies on his often empirical knowledge. Observation was 
sharpened, and personality counted for much. It must also be ad- 
mitted that a good bedside manner covered a multitude of clinical 
sins: the public of today have nothing on the eighteenth or any other 
century here. With regard to the social aspect of medical practice, 
the doctor fitted into the set-up enshrined in the lines of the hymn: 

‘The rich man in his castle 

The poor man at his gate’. 
Those were the days of the squirearchy, and we may read about it 
and its doctors in Jane Austen and even Trollope. Then, industry, 
basis of our world-wide cloth trade, was dispersed all over the coun- 
tryside. But the great Industrial Revolution was ‘on’ and by the end 
of the century masses of the people were being herded together in 
the new towns and the overgrown old ones, creating the problem of 
the slums that the Established Churches, organised as they were on 
the principle of ‘a gentleman in every parish’, failed to cope with. 

How Methodism and the non-conformist sects generally found 
their opportunity among the newly-created proletariat scarcely 
interests us here except to note that almost exactly the same thing 
was happening in the medical world. The demand for doctoring that 
arose out of the appalling conditions of housing and sanitation, not 
to mention starvation, so well described by Mr A. C. Bryant in 
The English Saga, drew to the slums a supply of doctors. This is the 
period of the founding of most of our town hospitals and out-door 
dispensaries, the first great charitable institutions of their kind since 
the bygone days of the big monasteries. The same humanitarian 
movement that produced Bentham, Wilberforce, and Howard sent 
surgeons like Pott and the Hunters, physicians like Fothergill (of 
whom the Society of Friends may well be proud) and obstetricians 
like Smellie, into the slums round St Bartholomew’s and St George’s. 
Though they have been said to ‘climb on the backs of the poor into 
the pockets of the rich’, the poor, God’s people, benefited, as popu- 
lation curves show. These famous men multiplied their corporal 
works of mercy a hundredfold by their teaching. According to Dr 
Guthrie's History of Medicine, Smellie trained 900 doctors in ten 
years and attended 1150 cases of labour, no mean feat if most of 
them were like the present writer’s and came off during the night. 
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Friendly and Sickness Benefit Societies began to arise and mul- 
tiply; these represent the Wesleyanism of medical history, and real- 
ism can only applaud their efforts. The nineteenth century opened 
with a swarm of doctors and apothecaries, some of them no doubt of 
the Bob Sawyer breed, practising, as the phrase goes, ‘for gain’ in 
the towns, especially the industrial towns. Some regulation of their 
activities was needed: anybody could call himself a doctor. Also 
the growing stock of vaunted remedies in that most difficult of all 
experiments, the restoring of a human body to health, called for 
action. The Medical Registration Act was passed in 1858 and the 
first British Pharmacopoeia was issued in 1864. These measures 
ushered in a hey-day of prescribing and dispensing that captured 
the popular imagination to an extent that the newly-qualified medi- 
cal of today can scarcely realise. In a hurried survey there is no space 
to do it justice, except by comparison with earlier centuries when 
playing a Tarantelle was supposed to cure a spider’s bite and the 
Reverend Hildegard, Abbess of Bingen, treated leprosy with uni- 
corn’s liver—one wonders how she solved the problem of supply. 
The new diagnoses were symptomatological rather than profoundly 
physiological, and the remedies followed suit. But they were effective 
in their way, and perhaps the modern physician has cause to envy 
those simple days and simple ways, for the people and their nutrition 
were not yet so far separated from the healthy life of the country as 
to have developed that megalopolitan diathesis that is baffling many 
modern clinicians. When the new chemists discovered the coal-tar 
analgesics, of which the honoured and honourable ‘aspirin’ is a good 
example, and manufacturers produced various compressed tablets of 
ascertainable purity, a tremendous step had been taken to relieve 
the minor as well as many of the major ills of which human flesh is 
said to be an heritor. I have read somewhere that 1,000 million 
aspirin tablets are consumed annually in this-country alone. I do 
not know. But the remedy has solved many a problem that poppy 
and mandragora and the drowsy syrups served only to accentuate. 
To sum up, the public learned to have faith in a medical prescrip- 
tion. Health was seen as something provided by doctors. It became 
what the economists of the time would have called a commodity. 
Both doctors and remedies were now reasonably good, and were be- 
ginning to be so well ‘standardised’ that it is easy to see how social 
reformers were misled. They were, and many of them are still, 
inclined to lose sight of the individual factor that is of paramount 
importance in the medical art. They saw, as Lloyd George saw, 
medicine only as another commodity that was often denied the poor 
because they had no money to pay for it. They noted, too, in many 
quarters, a low standard both of clinical work and of dispensing of 
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medicines, a feature of the slums that has had justice done it by the 
doctor-novelist A. J. Cronin. With that almost childish faith in 
regulations that marks so much modern effort, they believed they 
could abolish these abuses. The charitable as well as the sentimental 
of all classes clamoured for some organisation of doctoring on a 
State-aided basis. The insurance societies, some of them large cor- 
porations with an axe to grind, welcomed some form of compulsion in 
the matter. Employers of labour, appalled at the increasing loss to 
industry from sickness, backed the scheme, and National Health 
Insurance came into being. 

It would be captious to minimise from the doctrinaire viewpoint 
of Individualism the great benefits that came to the masses in the 
industrial centres. Even in rural districts where the doctor was be- 
coming less and less subsidised (as the jargon goes) by the land- 
owning and other wealthy classes, the medical services of the nation 
gained a great deal and stood to gain still more. 

Of the cramping of the National Health Insurance scheme by 
vexatious regulations, by a low scale of remuneration that forced a 
rising doctor to take on more patients than he could deal with 
properly, and by unimaginative control of prescribing by a staff of 
clerks whose main concern was costing, little need be said here. The 
last fateful chapter is perhaps still to be written. If the bureaucratic 
mind had it in view to discredit the Panel system and pave the way 
to State Socialism in medicine, it could scarcely have played its 
cards better. A system that had many great and good features in- 
herent in its conception has suffered almost no evolution in thirty 
years except in the direction of the growing numbers who are per- 
suaded or compelled to take part in it. Any incidental improvement 
in medical practice within its framework has been due to the indivi- 
dual doctors themselves, and most of them have paid for it by a 
shortened expectation of life. It is ironical that one of the arguments 
for a new system distasteful to the doctors is based on the alleged 
defects that they themselves have worked so hard and so loyally to 
compensate and abolish in the old one. 

The worst that can be said about the Panel system is that it has 
perpetuated a tradition of pill-and-bottle medicine against which the 
common sense of the people is already in revolt. Employing methods 
of mass production in the profession that should be the most indivi- 
dualistic, it has driven many disillusioned people into the arms of 
charlatans. It has also contributed to the rise of the enormous and 
lucrative peddling of patent medicines. For, in so far as it has been 
guided at all, the system has been guided by bureaucrats. In this 
matter, as in most, the departmental type of mind thinks in masses 
of figures that are, by the nature of things, years old when they come 
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up for analysis and as a basis for future policy. This has tended to 
freeze into an already obsolete mould not only the general level of 
practice but also by indirect pressure much academic work and a 
proportion of research as well. Two examples may be given, the 
present prescribing of cod liver oil and liver extracts, and the im- 
passe that is facing the treatment of the peptic ulcer. 


Against the uneven distribution of hospitals and of practising 
doctors through the country, which constitutes one of the defects of 
the present medical lay-out, and is one of the most quoted arguments 
for State regimentation of doctors and hospitals, a good deal can be 
said. It is, however, an outstanding fact that in the country places, 
where a working man has to travel, say, four miles to his doctor’s 
surgery and is too decent to send for him unless he is really ill (for 
so | have found the rural wage-earner from Herefordshire to Inver- 
ness), the health of the public does not suffer much, if at all. It has 
probably little to do with doctors (if we except that pioneering body, 
the Chester Panel Committee) that rural districts do show a better 
record of health than urban. On the contrary, it can be argued with 
a wonderful deal of fact (and even figures) to support it, that in- 
creased availability of ‘cheap and nasty’ medicine in the towns has 
been concomitant with an actual increase in the incidence of minor 
maladies. If the connection is causal, two causes may be suggested, 
one, the encouragement of neuroses, that waste-paper basket of 
conditions that Dr Halliday stated to amount to one-third of indus- 
trial illness; and, two, the throwing of emphasis on doctoring rather 
than on sound dietetics, good cooking and intelligent use of tradi- 
tional domestic remedies. Other factors are fnvolved, to my mind 
of supreme importance, but they lie outside the scope of this article. 


Mr Louis Mumford says that he who enters the realm of social 
speculation must abandon everything but hope. One hopes that some 
day the labourer will be counted worthy of his hire; this will result 
in the doctor’s getting his hire too. For the present, our truly great 
medical schools continue to teach that the patient is an individual, 
not a disease, and that the temptation to treat symptoms must be 
resisted, however strongly the necessity for earning a living presses 
on the practitioner. There are many signs that the ideal of positive 
health is coming into its own. If this is so, the desperate disease of 
Industrialism, though it may require temporarily the desperate 
remedy of a State Medical Service, is among evil things that will 
pass. 

Dr A. G. BapENOocH. 
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AGRICULTURE, DIVINITY AND 
WHOLENESS 


N an increasingly pagan world, it is a truism to say that Catholics 
I must become more Catholic or they will have to compromise their 

faith to an extent which will prove fatal. The truly Catholic life 
must express wholeness of dedication to Jesus Christ and an integra- 
tion of all activities. One aspect of the chronic lack of wholeness in 
living seems to me to stand out above the rest at the present time and 
to be of great importance. I refer to man’s dependence on the fruits 
and hence the well-being of the earth, which have largely ceased to 
interest the modern educated man except from a scientific and 
mechanical point of view. 

More than enough has already been written on the disintegration 
of our times, but right action can only emerge from knowledge and 
understanding, natural and supernatural. First, then, I am going to 
try and put the problem, as I see it, in its true context. In the book 
of Genesis we read that man was born in a garden to dress and keep it. 
Before he fell, man did not have to work by the sweat of his brow, 
but he did have to keep a garden in as good a condition as he found it. 
In practice he would have perhaps to keep the divisions between 
different kinds of plants and to maintain an orderly arrangement in 
the garden. For, first of all, the garden of Eden was a perfect creation, 
and not the finest system of husbandry in the world we know can 
show a garden to rivab this paradise of pleasure. Here, then, we have 
the type of the perfect garden: ‘and the earth brought forth the green 
herb and such as yieldeth seed according to its kind, and the tree that 
beareth fruit, having seed, each one, according to its kind.’ And in 
Adam we see the first gardener:‘ the Lord took Adam and put him 
into the paradise of pleasure, to dress it and to keep it.’ 

So man was made the trustee of the fruitful earth. Man is still the 
trustee today, although, since Adam’s fall, he has an immeasurably 
more difficult task. Wherever we find imperfections in nature, the 
devil has been at work. The head of the human race carried with him 
in his downfall the perfection of nature: the health and orderly cycle 
of growth in man, beast and plant life, the obedience of animals to 
him (he had dominion over the beasts of the field). If this general 
despoiling did not take an immediate effect, yet all things were fatally 
subjected to the diabolic influence of him who is Prince of this world, 
god of our age. But since man is still God’s trustee, then in so far as 
he betrays his trust, he co-operates with the devil in fighting against 
his creator. Is this awful responsibility realised? Equally, do we 
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realise the now glorious nature of this trusteeship? For in its success- 
ful fulfilment we are capable of achieving a glory which was not 
within the power of Adam to attain before he fell. In working as 
servants of God in the re-perfecting of nature we are working directly 
for Christ the King in restoring all things in the world to his Lord- 
ship. We catch a glimpse of that re-perfection in the perfect obedience 
of the animals to St Francis, and in the stories of the mutual charities 
between beasts and saints made available to us by Helen Waddell.! 

The perfect co-operation between man and inanimate nature has, 
I think, received rather less attention by writers. In old and stable 
civilizations and particularly in countries less suited to land cultiva- 
tion than is our own, perfect co-operation with nature has been the 
sine qua non of life itself. Crop failure in a wholly self-supporting 
community spells starvation and death. But in England today, our 
town populations live in a very different world, for they are not depen- 
dent on locally-grown crops and have no experience of the resuits of 
crop failure. We do well to thank God for a temperate climate and a 
fertile soil which favour agriculture. There are, however, conditions 
attaching to this invaluable possession, and, unlike Adam, we have 
to do more than simply dressing and keeping it. Has man fulfilled his 
obligations to God as trustee of nature? Do the fruits of the earth 
prove his good trusteeship or otherwise? The answer in terms of occur- 
rence and variety of disease in man and animal, and hence the fer- 
tility in the soil itself, is, I am afraid, definitely ‘No’. What is the 
cause of this? Is Adam’s curse striking at the natural world in a new 
diabolic manifestation, or can it be that the devil has found in modern 
man a friend in greed who tries to wrest from nature more than God 
has decreed that she shall give? Can we as Catholics believe that we 
are witnesses of a degeneration in nature, or that nature is of her own 
accord unable to provide all the food that the world now needs unless ~ 
artificially stimulated? These questions imply doubt as to God’s 
justice and wisdom in creating the world as he did, and hence a 
rejection, conscious or unconscious, of the laws of nature. 

Answers to such questions can only be found when we have dis- 
covered the physical laws of nature on which depends the true nature 
of agriculture. Only then can we decide when human actions contra- 
dict or obey God’s natural law. Without an understanding of the 
natural order it is difficult for man to live the supernatural life, to 
which he is called, for the one is the flowering of the other. Pope Leo 
XIII, in calling for a revival of Thomistic philosophy, pleaded for 
Christians to investigate diligently ‘the secrets of nature and to busy 
themselves with the study of the physical universe in order to under- 





1 Beasts and Saints by Helen Waddell (Constable). 
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stand better the world of supernature and convey more effectively 
supernatural truths to others’ (Encyclical Aeterni Patris, August 4, 
1879). A description of just such practical work is contained in two 
recent books by an eminent agricultural scientist.2 In the course of a 
lifetime devoted to research and practice in many different branches 
of agriculture, Sir Albert Howard has developed an intense interest in 
the well-being of humanity through his study of the well-being of the 
soil. ‘The art of agriculture is this,’ he says. ‘Provided that the actions 
of the cultivator are well conceived, that they have been proved suc- 
cessful by long experience, that they follow the essential course of 
nature without real disobedience, that the character of the interven- 
tion undertaken is comprehended and that measures are initiated to 
restore the natural cycle in a proper way, much may be accomplished 
by man, and this is the art of agriculture’. In another passage he 
readily admits that agriculture is an interruption or interception of 
natural processes. ‘But these interruptions or intrusions,’ he says, 
‘must not be confined to mere exploitation: they involve definite 
duties to the land which are best summed up in the law of return: 
they must also realise the significance of the stupendous reserves on 
which the natural machine works and which must be faithfully main- 
tained’. (By the law of return is meant that the goodness taken from 
the soil in farming or gardening produce must in some form or another 
be returned to it: this is best done through the medium of the com- 
post heap). Sir Albert is convinced that man has a duty to the land, 
and that he must be obedient to its laws. His life work has been 
centred on discovering scientifically what these laws are, and how 
man should set about obeying them. Nature’s answer in the form of 
healthy men, animals and plants has proved the truth of his dis- 
coveries. The two books I have mentioned are therefore, I believe, of 
great value and interest to all who seek the truth, and not just those 
interested in agriculture. Sir Albert Howard’s work will surely have 
a lasting value to future generations, and already they have had a 
marked influence against frequently great opposition. It is interesting 
to note that he has repeatedly challenged his opponents to contest his 
methods by growing the same crops with artificial fertilisers alongside 
land treated with compost and to let nature give the verdict over a 
period of years. The challenge has never been accepted. 

One practical implication of his theories is the abandonment of the 
use of all artificial fertilisers and poison sprays. Those who derive 
large profits from their manufacture and their supporters, the labora- 
tory scientists of our agricultural research stations and the like who 





2 An Agricultural Testament (Oxford University Press, 1943) and Farming and 
Gardening for Health or Disease (Faber; 1945). 
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play hide-and-seek with the balance of nature, are equally strong in 
opposition to Sir Albert Howard, for disease is their bread-and-butter. 
On the other hand, the number of those won over to the ‘law of 
return’ is rapidly growing, particularly in the Empire and America, 
where nature has expressed her disapproval of artificial stimulation 
more strongly perhaps than in this country. In many places where 
disease was rampant, healthy and larger crops are now being grown 
since compost has been made and applied, and since the use of artifi- 
cial fertilisers has been given up. Compost is made in heaps by a 
simple process of rotting down by combustion and aeration all kinds 
of animal, vegetable and human wastes. Anyone can make it in the 
smallest garden. A good deal of labour is required in manufacturing it 
in large quantities, but the cost of this seldom if ever exceeds the cost 
of buying artificial fertilisers. But, more important, its use increases 
fecundity in the soil, whereas the use of ‘artificials’ produces sterility 
in a comparatively short time. Much interesting information on this 
subject may be found in a publication (thrice yearly) called The Com- 
post News-Letter. 


Here, then, I believe, is a realm of truth which is comparatively 
little known, and which is vitally important. This essay is not an 
attempt to persuade anyone ‘back to the land.’ It is an attempt to 
see the earth for what it is, in a country where many people never 
see it at all. Such people are dangerously cut off from God’s creation. 
Their well-being, physical and spiritual, must be nourished by the 
faith, truly planted and flourishing in the good earth of our country- 
side. Man must live by the sweat of his brow, but he cannot afford to 
forget that Adam’s origin was not in a city, but in a garden, and 
‘God saw that it was good.’ KENNETH Topp. 
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OBITER 


Tue New Orper. It was a bold device to give to Hitler’s slogan a 
Catholic meaning. For this is the title of the new bi-monthly review 
(Die neue Ordnung) published by the German Dominican Province. 
The first number states its aim: 
‘To assist in preserving the Christian culture of the West from 
ruin, and correspondingly to assist in its renewal and advancement 
. and this by setting forth not only its historical development 
and its historical significance, but more especially by considering 
its deepest sources, its contemporary claims and the possibility of 
its realisation’. 

The articles include a study of Newman as an ecumenical figure by 
Mathias Laros, a most important discussion of Christian Socialism by 
Eberhard Welty, a closely-reasoned consideration of ‘The disruption 
of nature’ by Heinrich Christmann and a welcome announcement of 
the continuation of the German translation of the Summa, begun— 
by an appropriate irony—in 1933. 

The second number of Die neue Ordnung fully maintains the high 
standard of the first. It is notable for contributions on the nature and 
importance of mysticism by Hieronymus Wilms, on “The guarantee 
of—and danger to—the human person in democracy’ by Josef Hof- 
mann and on the social work of French Catholics by Leopold Jiger. 
Outstanding is an article on “The German people and militarism’ by 
Fr Laurentius Siemer, the German Provincial, who himself suffered 
imprisonment under the Nazis, and on his release was compelled to 
go into hiding. 

His article is based on the history of the growth of Prussia, a 
political growth which was followed (after 1871) by an attempt at a 
cultural penetration of Germany proper. Prussia succeeded in creat- 
ing a cultural centre in Berlin whose climax was reached in national 
socialism. Taking his proofs from history, literature and the arts, Fr 
Siemer shows (i) that the territories east of the Elbe, and their in- 
habitants, are not properly German, the Prussians being a mixture 
of Slav and German elements, and (ii) that militarism is proper only 
to Prussia and the Prussians, and not to the rest of Germany. 

Prussia is essentially an East-Elbian state, and even after 1815 it 
was the East-Elbians who were given the key positions in the newly- 
conquered territories. For Fr Siemer the East-Elbian is heir to both 
Slav and German and has the characteristics of such a mixture: ‘the 
capacity for suffering, for bowing down, for acceptance of the Slav; 
the love of heroic action and the enterprise of the German’. The 
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economic structure of Prussia made for arrogance in the ruler and 
servility in the ruled. Militarism was its endemic mood. To the 
German people proper, militarism was not congenial, as witness its 
reaction to the Imperial Italian wars and to the virtual absence of 
Germans in the Imperial and other mercenary armies. 

‘As the old German was a democrat, so was the Prussian born with 

the love of authoritative government. Therefore he expected every- 

thing to be planned and organised by the authorities. In contrast, 
the old German wanted an organic growth, not conducted by the 
governing strata, but rather supported by it’. 

The influence of Prussia spread to the cultural field in the nine- 
teenth century and Berlin drew to itself all those elements which 
abandoned their traditional expression and imbibed the Prussian air 
instead. 

But now a violent change is taking place. The peoples east of the 
Elbe are being expelled from their homes and will have to be ab- 
sorbed in the old Germany. 

‘It is easy to be terrified by such an event and the consequences of 
such a transmigration; easy to be outraged by the destiny that is 
thus accomplishing itself; easy to be concerned at the loss of 
national unity in the provinces of old Germany. But nothing hap- 
pens by chance. Does not the forced sojourn in western and sou- 
thern Germany of the East Elbian peoples, with their peculiar 
spiritual formation, suggest a necessary purification, through which 
alone will they be ready to recover their integrity?’ 


* * * * 


THE AGENCY FOR INTELLECTUAL RELIEF IN GERMANY, under the patron- 
age of Cardinal Griffin, the Bishop of Chichester, and the Master of 
Balliol, has been established ‘to help responsible Germans to 
reconnect themselves intellectually with the life and thought of 
Western Civilization, and thus to assist them in the task of popular 
regeneration’. It hopes to establish English Lending Libraries in the 
British Zone, with Clubs of German readers responsible both for the 
choice of books and the running of the Libraries. This wise autonomy 
is designed ‘to avoid both the suspicion of propaganda and the evil 
practice of intellectual spoon-feeding’. Full details of how help can 
be given may be obtained from the Secretary, Dr E. M. Vermehren, 
Worth Priory, Crawley, Sussex. 


* * * * 
Among other German periodicals, Frankfurter Hefte (December) 


has a valuable article by Walter Dirks on ‘Party and State’, Wort und 
Wahreit (January) has an account of English Catholicism by Walther 
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Breitenfeld, and Der Seelsorger brings a note of Christian joy from 


Vienna. 
* * of * 


Etupgs (February) gives a French view of Germany (‘Allemagne 
1946’ by Robert Bosc). The punning cynicism of the German joke, 
‘The more the sun of democracy shines on us, the browner we be- 
come’, reflects the growing mood of disillusionment which is making 
the work of ‘re-education’ only superficially possible. Speaking of the 
colossal bureaucracy of the occupying powers, M. Bose quotes the 
case of a man who applied for a publishing licence. ‘He is required 
by the Americans to submit to a sort of closed retreat, during which 
he ‘is put through all the most modern transatlantic psychological 
tests’. The Germans are saying that the era of the Rundbogen (the 
Roman arch) was succeeded by the age of the Spitzbogen (the Gothic 
arch), and both by that of the Fragebogen (the questionnaire). 


* * * * 


Humanitas (February) continues to emphasise the University’s task 
of reintegrating the material and spiritual aspects of society, and 
successfully counters a charge of fostering ‘ecclesiastical politics’. 


THEOLOGY (March), in an editorial comment that is unworthy of a 
review that has so ambitious a title, sees in a recent controversy on 
the limits of Catholic tolerance of religious error ‘a warning against 
supposing that the Roman Church has abandoned its traditional 
teaching except where for the time being it has seemed politically 
opportune to do so’. The editor must not complain if appeals for 
‘Christian Co-operation’ are likely to be coolly received when a repre- 
sentative organ of the Church of England betrays Justice and Charity 
by a sneer and more than a hint that Catholics are not to be trusted. 


America (February 15) has an article on ‘Separation of Church and 
State’ by Fr J. C. Murray, 8.J., which one may commend to the 
editor of Theology. Immediately concerned with the position of 
Catholic schools under American Federal law, it is nevertheless a 
clear statement of the general problem of parental rights in a secular 
state. ALDATE 
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REVIEWS 


THE im Cuest, By W. E. Tate. (Cambridge University Press; 
S. 

From his experience as a tutor of the Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation, and with his vast enthusiasm for village life and history, Mr 
Tate has set out to write a textbook to help students in their search 
for, and study of, local records. ‘lhere are chapters on Parish Regis- 
ters, Churchwardens’ Accounts, Charity Accounts, Glebe Terriers, 
Vestry Minutes, Petty Constable Accounts, Records of Poor Law, 
Highways and Enclosures etc. There is a valuable introduction on 
the organisation of parish life, an uncritical bibliography, a ‘glossary, 
appendices, and notes. 

Mr Tate is more at home in the 18th and 19th centuries, and he 
has collected his material with care and industry, and presented them 
in a readable form. But the earlier period is treated with less know- 
ledge and sympathy and some bias. He gives the impression (p. 43) 
that the only records kept before the Reformation were odd names 
jotted in the margins of service books. Hume considered the medieval 
carelessness about parish registers a ‘barbarous deficiency’. Mr Tate 
thinks Hume too lenient, but he does not explain why the keeping of 
local records should be made the touchstone of civilisation. There 
was little need of baptismal registers where everyone was baptised at 
birth, and scarcely ever left his village. Registers of death were con- 
sidered more important in an age that believed in prayers for the dead, 
and the obit books were kept with considerable care. There is nothing 
in later registers to compare, for minuteness of detail, with the 
account of the burial of the Lancastrian warriors at Tewkesbury in 
1471. (cf. Kingsford’s English Literature in the 15th Century). If such 
documents are now fragmentary and exceptional, it is not the monks 
who made them so, but the ‘'udor despots who used them as salvage 
and ballast. 

More careless and misleading is the treatment of vagrancy (p. 189). 
Here the impression is given that all the vile laws were made before 
the Reformation, and that the infamous ‘Act concerning punishment 
of beggars and vagabonds’ of 22 Hen. VIII (1530-1) was a step 
towards more humane legislation. Yet it was this act which first 
ordered the vagrant ‘to be tied to the end of a cart naked, and to be 
beaten with whips . . . till his body be bloody’ etc., and the laws 
continued to grow harsher for nearly a hundred years. 

But Mr ‘ate’s shortcomings are even more evident on the previous 
page. While he acknowledges the almsgiving of the clergy, he finds 
instances of ‘wholesale and indiscriminate charity being a positive 
harm to the population, deadening the sense of personal responsi- 
bility, sapping the moral fibre of the labouring population’ etc. His 
only authority is Thomas Fuller, who was born in 1654. Nor is Fuller’s 
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argument (that beggars abound where abbeys once stood) particu- 
larly impressive. As well argue that weeds in a deserted garden prove 
that gardening encourages weeds. 

It is a pity that a book so full of good things should betray this 
unscholarly prejudice. There is so much of interest: some of it is 
merely curious, but some of real historical value, like the table on 
p- 296, showing the incidence of illegitimacy, that should give one 
furiously to think. And how many people know that within two years 
of the excommunication of Elizabeth, the church bells of England 
were rung to celebrate the victory of Lepanto? 


GoprrEy ANSTRUTHER, O.P. 


Tue Spirit or Catatonta. By J. Trueta. (Cumberlege, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press; 8s. 6d.) 

The revival of a national consciousness among the Catalans a 
century ago coincided with the final attempt to unify and centralise 
Spain on the model of France. Since then the ‘Catalan question’ has 
been almost comparable in Spain to the Irish question in Britain 
before the Treaty. Failure to solve the problem—the settlement of 
1932 was not a national but a party solution, and was therefore short- 
lived—has aggravated intransigence on both sides to such an extent 
that the choice may soon lie between two extremes: either the main- 
tenance of national unity by the total repression of regionalist aspira- 
tions or the disintegration of Spain into separate states. Catalonia is 
sufficiently different from the rest of Spain to justify the desire for 
some measure of self-government, and it is therefore fitting that a 
sympathetic account of these aspirations should be presented to 
English readers. Though this book, by a distinguished Catalan sur- 
geon, comes to fill a definite need it cannot, unfortunately, be recom- 
mended either as a fair statement of the problem or as a reliable 
historical guide. It is not easy for a nationalist feeling that considers 
itself thwarted by an alien domination to view itself dispassionately: 
there is the danger that a legitimate bias may become so dispropor- 
tionate as to magnify insignificant points and, in all sincerity, to 
distort its very basis. 

Dr Trueta’s survey of Catalonia’s history and of her contribution to 
civilisation is based on the initial assumption that nationality and a 
distinctive culture are conterminous with a language. One need in- 
stance only Switzerland and Great Britain (or, within Britain, Scot- 
land) to point out that this is highly questionable. From this assump- 
tion certain political and historical distortions follow. 

The present Catalan linguistic area comprises Catalonia proper, 
the region of Valencia and the Balearic Islands. It is implied through- 
out the book that all three regions constitute ‘Catalonia’. But separa- 
tist feeling is confined to the first-named only: Valencia and the 
Balearics refused to share in the 1932 Statute of Autonomy. This fact, 
which Dr Trueta ignores, very considerably weakens his ‘anti-Spanish 
case. While the political frontiers of Catalonia are thus enlarged, its 
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cultural frontiers are restricted. Any enlightened doctrine at any time 
taught by anyone born within ‘Catalonia’ are examples of a distinc- 
tively Catalan culture leading humanity in the path of progress. Eixi- 
menis (Ximenes) wrote a Regiment de Princeps in the 14th century, 
in which he taught that liberty was the basis of political society and 
that a tyrant should be deposed. These views are hailed as examples 
of Catalonia’s leadership in the development of modern democracy, 
and Dr Trueta proceeds to make Eiximenis the forerunner of the 
Declaration of Independence of 1776 (p. 73). Eiximenis was, of 
course, a medieval theologian, and as such drew on a body of doctrine 
that knew no national frontiers: St Thomas had propounded the 
same views a century earlier in his De Regimine Principum. Simi- 
larly Vives’s De Veritate Fidei Christiane is his ‘greatest contribution 
to the traditional theological philosophy of the Catalans’ (p. 121), 
and he is an exponent of ‘Catalonia’s distinctive culture’ (p. 136). 
Vives (who happened to be born in Valencia but lived outside Spain) 
is, however, an exponent of Renaissance Humanism, which, like the 
Scholasticism against which it reacted, had no national characteris- 
tics. Cardinal Cisneros is praised by Dr Trueta for having been one 
of the very few Castilians who showed an appreciation of the Catalan 
mind, and this because he subsidised an edition of Lull’s works and 
had a translation made of St Vincent Ferrer’s treatise on the spiri- 
tual life (pp. 116, 184-5). Presumably anyone who has published the 
works of St Thomas Aquinas has thereby shown his admiration for 
the mentality and culture of the Neapolitans. Cisneros’s interest in 
the Catalans continued in his University of Alcala, for the chair of 
Latin was offered to Vives (p. 185). Doubtless St John Fisher, when 
he invited Erasmus to teach in Cambridge, was more interested in 
his being a Dutchman than in his proficiency in Greek. 


This nationalism ceases to be simple-minded and becomes perni- 
cious when applied to history. Dr Trueta’s thesis, presented in black 
and white and with no half-tones, is that ‘Catalonia’, standing 
throughout the centuries for enlightened rationalism, tolerance and 
democracy in politics, has been progressively crushed by a narrow- 
minded and intransigently authoritarian Castile. The process began 
in the early 13th century. By then Catalan civilisation was at its 
height: ‘Catalonia’ comprised not only its Iberian area but the 
whole of the south of France, and its people had formed a cultured, 
artistic and gay society in the midst of a backward Europe. As a 
result of the crusade against the Albigenses this refined culture was 
destroyed and the whole of the Languedoc was lost to Catalonia. 
The impetus for the crusade and its persecution came from St Domi- 
nic, who was a Castilian and therefore a representative of the fana- 
tical ‘authoritarian unitarism’ that has for seven centuries been 
striving to extirpate Catalonia’s independent life. This last conten- 
tion would be merely an absurd example of naive special pleading if 
all the facts were historically true. But all the emphasis is on the cor- 
ruption of the Church and none on the corruption of this Provengal 
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civilisation. There is no hint that the tenets of the Albigenses were in 
any way sinister, that they were destructive not only of Christianity 
in any form but of civil society itself. And there is, of course, no 
historical justification for the old charge that St Dominic took part 
in the crusade (except by purely spiritual activity) or that he fanned 
the persecution by acting as Inquisitor. If Dr Trueta was suspicious 
of the impartiality of Catholic historians, he could have found the 
truth abcut St Dominic in a Protestant historian such as Gritz. 
macher; yet for St Dominic’s life he goes to no authority later than 
Drane in 1856. As if this were not enough to lay bare his incompe- 
tence as an historian, Dr Trueta thus sums up his case: ‘From the 
national point of view of the Provencal people, the intervention of 
St Dominie and his Order was decisive; he gave to Rome, Paris and 
Toledo, the centres of the Italian, French and Spanish States . . 
the means of coercion against the intermediate Catalano-Provencal 
nation’ (pp. 16-17). Medieval Rome, the centre of an Italian State— 
and nothing else! (Incidentally, Dr Trueta does not attempt to 
square his animosity against the Dominicans with the liberal outlook 
he concedes to St Raymond of Pennafort and St Vincent Ferrer: 
presumably their enlightenment owed everything to their ‘race’ and 
nothing to the Order to which they belonged.) 

Similar errors, either through mis-statement or partial presenta- 
tion of the facts, abound in the book. Reasons of space preclude the 
mention of any more. It must suffice to state that the causes of 
Catalonia’s ‘decline’ are not—or at least only very partially—those 
that Dr Trueta gives; that Catalonia’s contribution to the develop- 
ment of European political institutions is not so momentous as he 
implies; and that the impression of Spain and Spanish civilisation 
that he would give the uninstructed reader is grossly one-sided. But 
though the book is a striking illustration of the grave dangers in- 
herent in a narrowly nationalist point of view, it would be unfair to 
imply that it contains nothing of value. Interspersed in the historical 
survey there are short interesting accounts of individual Catalans, 
Valencians and Majorcans—St Olaguer, St Raymond of Pennafort, 
Bl. Raymond Lull, Arnau de Vilanov, Eiximenis, St Vincent Ferrer, 
Sabonde, Vives, Servetus and several lesser figures. Even though 
here he is not always quite trustworthy it is to be regretted that 
Dr Trueta did not confine himself to this aspect of his subject. 

A. A. PARKER 


ScotLtanp BeErorE THE Scots. By V. Gordon Childe. (Methuen; 
12s. 6d. 

As an von OO on the prehistory of Scotland Professor Gordon 
Childe needs no introduction. This book, the substance of the Rhind 
Lectures delivered to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland in 1946, 
is rich in archeological data. ‘lhe six chapters representing the 
lectures are supplemented by eleven appendices, which include @ 
list of beaker-burials discovered since 1934, and notes on the typology 
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of chambered cairns and on chronology. There are sixteen pages of 
photographs in addition to numerous drawings and maps. Protessor 
Childe sets out to show something of the development ot tribal society 
in Scotland in pre-Roman times. His emphasis is rightly on what 
happened within that society; he is more interested in the recon- 
struction of the internal social and economic life of prehistoric com- 
munities than in tracing again the invasions with which every school- 
boy is now familiar. One need not be a Marxist to appreciate this 
approach, which seems to have been suggested to him by Russian 
work in prehistory. These lectures are an attempt to follow ‘his 
Russian colleagues whose mastery both of archeology and Marxism 
has been his inspiration’; which obviously adds greatly to the interest 
of the book. I think that on the data which it supplies readers can 
judge how far conclusions are justified by evidence, and see where 
a priori principles lead to questionable assumptions. The reader will 
need to be painstaking. ‘Lhe author is a somewhat nervous Marxist 
(see p. 24), and makes such heavy going that few, probably, wiil ‘find 
the drama discharged lively and convincing’. It might have been 
more lively—it is often convincing—and would have been more 
nearly complete, had he been bolder in using the work of his bour- 
geois forerunners. AntHony Ross, O.P. 


JUVENILE Drama. By George Speaight. (Macdonald; 15s.) 

We discover in this book the ideal author, that is one who looks 
at his subject from his work-tabie, trom his bench, with the tools of 
his trade about him and speaking with the autnority ot one who can 
use them. He has himselt, with a tew tools, a littie wood, muliboard, 
and paste, made his theatre, cut out the figures, set up the stage, 
projected the 2-inch actors and entertained both adults and juveniles 
a hundred times to their delight. With this knowledge he is qualitied 
to speak with authority, to set out upon a quest tor evidence ot the 
work of his predecessors who have written piays, drawn, printed and 
coloured the characters and sold them to his great-grandparents, 
for he knows what to look for.. He holds an Aladdin's Lamp, the 
reward of efficient craftsmen and obtained in practice and obedience. 
In addition he is gifted with the historical sense, the discerning eye 
and the careful memory, so that altogether he has given us a stan- 
dard work, excitingly and generously illustrated with old prints—a 
most valuable and needed addition to the rather small library of 
books about Juvenile Drama. 

His faults are the fruits of his virtues. Having obtained, analysed, 
and placed his facts, he has felt under obligation to record the details 
of his authorities in the text; there are too many lists of names, both 
of plays and people, which would be much better pigeonholed among 
the Appendices, as they mean little or nothing to the general reader 
and are valuable only to the student. Also, as his subject is so rich 
in material, his sketch of the adult stage need be of the slightest, 
especially as there are some very big and easily available authorities 
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on the theatre. And lastly, in writing of Juvenile Theatres he would 
have cleared his mind about its ‘origin’ as he might have done had 
he consulted a few grandparents. ‘here have been few nurseries 
since the invention of paper, print and the art of wood-engraving 
where children have not cut out and made actors from suitably 
illustrated figures. The toy theatre, in their words, began in the 
nursery, and undoubtedly the playbill, as the Chapbook, not to 
mention the pamphleteers of the 18th century, served the purpose 
of its juvenile masters as, on another plane, the dolls and images in 
the order of marionettes. H. D. C. Pepier 


BLakE, « Psychological Study. By W. P. Witcutt. (Hollis & Carter; 
8s. 6d.) 

Practising analytical psychologists will be very beholden to Fr 
Witcutt for many valuable and suggestive insights. His chapter on 
‘The Birth of the Functions’, with its conception of a multiplicity of 
‘anime’ and ‘shadows’ corresponding to functions (an idea which 
he has reached by comparing Blake’s ‘Spectre of a Zoa’ with the 
‘opposite Zoa’ on the basis of Jungian theory) is an important contri- 
bution to psychological conceptions, as well as to our understanding 
of Blake. Less original, but no less suggestive, are the chapters on 
‘The Anatomy of Disintegration’, ‘The Conflict of the Zoas’ and 
‘Reintegration’; but surely we must question the identification of 
the trauma—which is essentially unconscious, and commonly pre- 
conscious and even pre-nafal—with mortal sin, whose hallmark is 
‘full knowledge and full consent’? 

Neither, surely, is it correct (or even sense) to say that ‘recent 
explorers of the imagination . . . call it the unconscious’; nor con- 
sistent with this to assert in the same paragraph that ‘the imagina- 
tion is the waking method of looking into the unconscious, as dream 
is the method used in sleep’. We may further ask: Is not the dream, 
then, a product of the imagination? St Thomas held, and it is indeed 
evident, that imagination is largely conditioned and formed by extra- 
conscious factors, and Jung correspondingly maintains that intuition 
functions by way of the unconscious—but this is a very different 
matter from calling it the unconscious. 

We suspect that the Patriarchs and Prophets of Israel (to say 
nothing of St Thomas) would repudiate no less indignantly than (as 
Fr Witcutt admits) does Blake the naive theory that ‘The ancient 
pagan religions were thus the products of pure imagination: With 
the growth of mind came monotheism, which based religion upon 
the reason instead of upon the imagination’. 

It is interesting to note that both of Fr Witcutt’s two assignments 
of the Zoas to the four points of the compass (p. 60) differ from that 
of Mrs Duncan-Johnstone in her Psychological Study of William 
Blake (Guild of Pastoral Psychology Lecture, No. 40), and that not 
one of these corresponds to the probably altogther too rigid scheme 
of Dr Jacobi’s Psychology of C. G. Jung. Analytic experience con- 
firms that there is far more complexity and variation in functional 
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interplay than is commonly recognised. A more thorough study of 
Blake’s work in chronological order, and with reference to what can 
be discovered of his conscious development (without which any 
attempt to interpret ‘unconscious’ material is at best a highly risky 
and problematic proceeding) would reveal a far more complicated 
psychological drama in Blake’s life and work than can be shown in 
a few pages. 

Of this conscious side of Blake’s life and of the influences to 
which his thought, and doubtless his imagination, were successively 
subjected, Fr Witcutt has little to say. Even if we do not accept Mr 
Murry’s judgment that the disappointments and difficulties of his 
married life haunted all his subsequent work, and provide a key to 
many of the conflicts which the Prophetic Books portray, they can 
hardly have been so trivial as Fr Witcutt’s Introduction might sug- 
gest. Incidentally, Fr Witcutt has made little use of the valuable 
psychological studies of Blake given us by Murry and Plowman; 
his work in many respects supplements and corrects them, and, 
thanks to Jung, offers a technical terminology which they lacked; 
but it hardly supersedes them. 

No more adequate is Fr Witcutt’s attempted explanation of Blake’s 
motives for rejecting classical and traditional mythologies and in 
effect inventing a brand-new mythology with a wholly original, and 
much more bizarre, dramatis persona. The evidence offered by Pro- 
fessor Saurat, and more recently and more fully by Mr Ruthven 
Todd, indicate that the actual facts are at once very much more 
interesting, more instructive—and less respectable. Fr Witcutt how- 
ever offers some ingenious, and in part novel, suggestions about the 
strange nomenclature of Blake’s characters, and he draws attention 
to a hitherto neglected factor in Blake’s psychological constitution 
when he emphasises his Catholic-Irish ancestry. 

Fr Witcutt does not hide his own psychological attitude to Blake 
whom he sympathetically (and surely correctly) diagnoses as an intro- 
verted intuitive. He himself takes a very poor—and surely quite 
inaccurate—view of the extraverted and rational types, but this very 
limitation gives him an unusual insight into Blake’s own make-up 
and conflicts. Nor does Fr Witcutt, all praise to him, disguise the 
fact that his own standpoint is that of a Catholic priest. Can it be 
weakness or malice—it can hardly be ignorance——that induces the 
publishers to call him Mr Witcutt? Victor Waite, O.P. 


War or PEace? By Lionel Curtis. (Cumberlege; Oxford University 
Press; 3s. 6d.) 
PROGRAMME FoR SurvivaL. By Lewis Mumford. (Secker & Warburg; 
3s. 6d.) 
Now that the maintenance of peace is a matter of life or death for 
a large part of humanity, we can no longer hope to find the way to it 
through the gradual building up of institutions embodying ideals 
accepted by a representative élite. Both these books are written with 
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a sense of urgency, but neither minimises the problem which faces 
our generation. Mr Curtis summarises his now well-known views on 
the necessity of union between states sharing a common outlook and 
a similar political structure: it is the first approach to an inter. 
national state, all that is possible at the present stage, but the least 
that can be done to hold off the atomic threat until the nations have 
accepted their responsibility to the wider community of mankind. 
Mr Mumford vividly describes the situation to which the atomic 
bomb has brought us and the burden of guilt which its use has placed 
upon the English-speaking nations. But he recognises the impossi- 
bility of a one-sided repudiation of atomic warfare and in his simple 
appeal in the name of United States citizens emphasises the need of 
a ‘complete system of United Nations’ inspection and control of 
atomic weapons and atomic energy’. Religion, he thinks, should be 
“‘mobilised* for the temporal salvation of the world; even if it does not 
stand up to rational examination, it still has the power to curb man’s 
irrational tendency to self-destruction. One cannot help feeling that 
at this point Mr Mumford’s sense of the desperate character of the 
situation has made him overlook the futility of such an instrument. 
Neither the theory of dialectical materialism which Mr Ribnikar 
would like to see accepted as the orthodox doctrine of the United 
Nations nor the practice of big business will submit to such an ill- 
founded discipline. The truth penetrates more slowly, though it may 
still avert the worst disasters if only it can begin to mean more than 
it does at present to those who possess it and if it can be served in 
their different ways by these two men of good will and powerful 
insight. E.Q. 


Writers or Topay. Edited by Denys Val Baker. (Sidgwick & Jack- 
son; 8s. 6d.) 

Tue New Spirit. Edited by E. W. Martin. (Dennis Dobson; 3s. 6d.) 

Although at first sight these books appear to be complementary, 
further scrutiny proves that they are similar merely in so far as they 
are both comprised of a number of short literary studies. After that 
resemblance ceases, ior whereas Mr Baker is out to avoid general 
articles on ‘movements’, and to present in their place examinations 
of individual modern authors, Mr Martin works to a plan, the aim of 
which is ‘to illustrate the direction in which culture is moving’ —a 
task he has set about by including essays upon such men as Tolstoy, 
Andreyev and Strindberg, as well as on the late Llewelyn Powys and 
the contemporary American novelist, William Faulkner. In this 
regard, his collection is the more interesting; in the other anthology 
there is a tendency to choose ‘leading’ rather than important writers, 
which accounts, no doubt, for the inclusion of Priestley and Dorothy 
Sayers, although, it should be added, their respective critics, Jack 
Lindsay and Fr Paul Foster, throw out many stimulating asides in 
the course of their surveys. Apart from the contributions already 
mentioned, the level of the essays is disappointing when measured 
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by the canons of true literary criticism, even if they would be distinc- 
tive when judged by sixth-form criteria, The lack of real analysis 
leaves an impression, after reading several such pieces, of having 
waded through interminable bibliographies. There is, however, one 
more exception to this stricture—D. S. Savage—who provides two 
expositions: one of the work of Margiad Evans, the other of that of 
E. M. Forster. It is the latter essay which deserves separate com- 
ment. 

His thesis is that certain writers—the majority usually—allow 
their themes to take shape from the exteriorization of an inner con- 
flict rather than to proceed from an achieved centre of being. The 
difference is well exemplified in a contrast between the novels of 
Francois Mauriac and those of Forster. Whilst the former’s plots are 
increasing in scope—compare his Le Baiser au Lépreux (1923) with 
La Pharisienne (1943)—the latter reached a height of excellence 
early in his career from which he has not been able to develop. His 
creative efforts stopped in 1924 with A Passage to India, because he 
had, in fact, written himself out. The actions of his characters were 
conceived in a state antecedent to full integration, so that as soon as 
the different subject matters which had accrued through his personal 
logic were exhausted, silence set in. His friend, G. Lowes Dickinson, 
once declared that his object as a novelist was ‘to bring realistic life 
into contact with the background of value (or whatever it is)’. Unfor- 
tunately after a time value without faith becomes meaningless. It 
cannot be solved by subtraction, but only as an equation. 

Here is the gist of Savage’s thought. Its execution, if carried 
through successfully, may be a major step in English criticism. 

NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 


Tue CoNSECRATION OF GENIUS. By Robert Sencourt. (Hollis & Carter; 
21s.) 

It is often a disappointment when picking up a book on Christian 
art, to discover that the making of the book itself, its binding and its 
printing, have not been informed by that concern for right making 
which is so rigorously recommended in the text of the work. No such 
sense of discord awaits the reader of this book, for the dust-cover is 
striking, the print is pleasant to the eye, and the superb illustrations 
are testimony to the skill of the publishers, and to the fine discrimina- 
tion of the author’s taste. The delight awakened in the reader by 
the appearance of the volume increases in following Mr Sencourt’s 
demonstration of how the sense of the divine has ennobled works of 
art from the time of the Song of Songs until the time of Bossuet. 
Each of the chapters—and they are catholic in their wide range—is 
devoted to some particular genius, Plotinus, Bunyan and Palestrina 
being only three of the names which will attract experts on each 
individual subject, and will enable them to find fresh riches in these 
old quarries. Specially valuable is the insistence in the chapter on the 
Gothic Cathedral that much paganism still lurked in gargoyles of 
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medieval buildings, a fact which many who write about the Age of 
Faith are unwise to ignore. The same chapter illustrates the difficulty 
of the author's task when he seeks for his examples in such widely 
divergent structures as the entrance to Christ Church Hall, the clois. 
ters at Gloucester, and the churches of Catalonia, for not every 
student would acknowledge finding the same spirit in the cloisters at 
Gloucester as in the Catalonian churches. 


There are, of course, many brilliant paragraphs in the book, typical 
of them being the one which begins: ‘Strive hard, live whole, keep 
the heart hot in its full beat of blood, work together in your guilds 
and hierarchies, let your keenest scientific work rise with the incense 
of prayer . . .'—but these everyone can find for himself! Here it is 
more profitable to indicate why almost all readers will come away 
from the study with a feeling of uneasiness. 


In a book addressed to an audience mainly composed of unbelievers, 
might not the burden of illustration have been somewhat relieved by 
a more detailed and strictly philosophical account of Catholic prin- 
ciples of art? When Mr Sencourt says of St Augustine, for instance, 
that ‘the pulses of his blood, so often heightened by the magnetism 
of his emotions, reached to the finest windings of his brain, and 
passed like an exhalation into the ardours of his soul’, one could 
pardon the unbeliever for saying that such a passage did not mean 
anything or that the language was unsuited for the exact analysis 
demanded by the Confessions. This strained and nebulous language 
is reminiscent of the style of Father D’Arcy’s recent book on Love, 
and suggests a lack of confidence in Catholic rationalism which is 
disturbing; in both books there is lacking a note of conviction which 
can only be secured, perhaps, by the ‘hard and dry’ method of St 
Thomas. If, to take a random example, we say with St Thomas that 
to love a person is to desire that person’s good, we do, at least, avoid 
the ambiguities inherent in ‘windings’ and ‘exhalations’; the meaning 
is not in doubt. 


This uneasiness remains to the end of the work, for in his ‘final 
note of explanation’, where clarity is supremely necessary, Mr Sen- 
court suggests that we may well have another Christian Renaissance 
‘when the genius and the discoveries and the techniques of the work 
which has succeeded Bossuet are mastered by the combined enter- 
prise of skill and soul to generate new masterpieces’. Here, surely, 
we have not the answer. Is it not true that there will be no more 
Giottos until there is another St Francis? and that no Dante will arise 
until there has been another St Thomas? And can we really hope for 
a Christian Renaissance until our men of art have forgotten all about 
technique and remembered the one thing necessary besides which 
their works are ‘mere straws’, and without which their art dies? 
In the realm of art, as in economic life or the life of thought, the need 
is one and the same—the need for Saints. Would that Mr Sencourt 
had used his artistry to say so. DonaLp NIcHOLL 
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Eve AND THE GryPHoN. By Gerald Vann, O.P. (Blackfriars; 6s.) 

On the Aristotelian physiology and Mediterranean economy 

reachers have buzzed in a fashion offensive to feminists at any rate, 
and difficult for others to take seriously. However, St Thomas is 
inclined to think that approximately as many girls as boys would 
have been born had there never been a fall, and, to leave such occa- 
sional remarks, these four wise and gracious conferences show a 
thorough assimilation of his doctrine. They observe the differences 
of the contrasts between male and female, man and woman, lover 
and lover, husband and wife; they neither jam nor dislocate the 
eugenic and personal purposes of sex; and consequently, unlike some 
religious treatments of the topic, they avoid barbarity on the one 
hand and sentimentality on the other. 

Not that they deal with sex in the narrow sense of the word, but 
with the theology of the feminine virtues in which all should share: 
stability, patience in face of childishness without any air of patron- 
age, the bringing to God of those we love. They are mainly about an 
ideal woman; the author notes with humour that man enters as he 
usually is rather than as he ought to be. One strength of his dis- 
courses is that the special vocation of women is not taken in isolation, 
but integrated with the general law of divine charity. There is no 
inclination towards Jansenism, and the healthy inclination towards 
humanism is pushed beyond itself to the first and uncompromising 
object of our entire love and service. No technicalities obtrude, but 
between the lines the Thomist conception of the concurrence of two 
total causalities is engaged, and one senses throughout the impres- 
sive operation of a trained theological mind allowing urgent human 
interests to speak for themselves. The bones of scholasticism do not 
show through, but they are here to give shape; there is a firmness 
about kinds and types of action, which belongs to the very structure 
of moral science, combined with a delicate appreciation of individual 
variety, which is a condition of its application. 

Thé*note is struck from the beginning: seek ye first the kingdom, 
and the rest shall be added. The last phrase does not introduce an 
ulterior motive, but rather a confident reassurance that can be 
promptly forgotten. God is not praised by blackguarding creatures, 
says St Thomas; and he is called zealous, says Dionysius, because 
he cherishes what he makes. The Thomist balance is no less noble 
than a stark unearthliness, and rather more difficult to achieve. The 
argument mounts to the parable of the Purgatorio when Dante meets 
his lover, ben son, ben son Beatrice, but she bids him gaze on Christ. 
Perhaps the grown woman may sometimes smile gently at what may 
be called the innocence of some of the reflections and exhortations, 
and a touch of irony here and there might have served true reverence 
better than the solemnity expected of the spoken word in religious 
conferences. High theology and great literature have no need to con- 
sult the respectabilities. The tragic and the comic, how close they are 
in humility; the symmetry and surprise; the recompense and io 
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ATELIER 17, New Etcuines aNp ENGRAviINGS by Members of the 
Group. Parntines anp Drawines by Lord Methuen. Paintings 
by Ivon Hitchens. At the Leicester Galleries. From March 12th 
to April 2nd. 

The merely photographic rendering of the object observed is of 
course aesthetically deplorable, but the entirely abstract interpreta. 
tion of the universe can be equally unsatisfactory. The latter is true 
of the greater number of the works exhibited by members of Atelier 
17. Because as craftsmen they possess a faultless command over their 
tools, it is disappointing to discover that as artists they are singularly 
devoid of vision. It must not be inferred from this that any departure 
from a literal conception of the forms around us necessarily results jn 
an absence of vision—that most certainly is not the case. ‘Lhe lack 
of inspiration, which becomes apparent upon closer scrutiny, is often 
obscured by an understanding of design and the capacity to apply 
that knowledge. Amongst the exhibits by this group Leo Katz's 
Pegasus and Jacques Lipchitz’s Minotaur are more satisfactory. In 
both these instances the artists appear to be fired by an enthusiasm 
which carries them beyond the limits of mere technical ability. 

Lord Methuen’s paintings and drawings are not remarkable for any 
particular quality; the treatment of the subjects is conventional 
and in Farleigh Hunderford: Morning he displays an apparent ignor- 
ance of some of the rudiments of composition. 

The lyrical mood which predominates in Ivon Hitchens’s paintings 
is enhanced by sensitive and delightful use of colour. They are power- 
fully conceived and the disposition of the shapes is balanced and 
pleasing. He sees things mainly in terms of their planes and is 
successful in creating an illusion of space and recession. 

M. SHIRLEY. 
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